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Foreword: The Family of Nations 


The trouble with the world is that the “family of nations” is now not only world wide but virtually 
brand new. The persons in the family of nations are independent states, each of which is entitled to do as it 
pleases until it is stopped either by other states, by its own policy or by the rules of international law. In 
1914 the family of nations consisted of a small group of large, advanced nations which dominated the 
world politically and economically, 40 or so smaller states of approximately the same level of development, 
and as large a part of the world controlled in various ways by the “great powers.” That mold was broken 
by the war of 1914-18 and a new order was sought in the operation of a League of Nations, in the creation 
of certain new national states and of international supervision over some former colonies. 


Evolution in that framework was interrupted by the Second World War. The Charter of the United 
Nations increased the international machinery that produces agreement and cooperation, accelerated the 
graduation of national states and put a premium upon a colony becoming independent. In 16 years over 
50 units have become “independent,” all of which are “under-developed.” All these new persons in the 
family of nations, notwithstanding their economic weakness, can do as they please until stopped by others, 
by their own policy or the international system in which they are. 


The world is a veritable Babel in which the multifarious interests of its diverse independent states 
speak a multitude of languages. It was only in 1856 that Turkey was admitted to the hitherto Christian 
system of international polity, which is now world wide. The industrialized “great powers” had pretty 
much unified the world with respect to the supply of raw materials, and the benefits of their economy were 
felt everywhere. The individual human’s standard of living became recognized as the prime objective of 
improvement. Before the League of Nations existed the “great powers” maintained order by their colo- 
nial controls and a fairly well defined system of intervention in disorderly states, a system that was super- 
seded by the concept of “collective security” written into the Covenant and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The rule of law lagged; a great deal of administrative and managerial international law and inter- 
national organization in specific fields has been produced, but the basic problem of settling all differences by 
agreement is flouted. The renunciation of war as an instrument of policy—a world-wide obligation since 
1928—has resulted in a resort to national policies rather than to law, which is supposed to distil experience 
into just rules of reciprocity. The Soviet Union frankly, and new states in many cases, reject established 
rules which they did not formulate. 


The present family of nations, probably 105 in 1961, is the most diverse set of independent states the 
world has ever seen. Their political stability, even their viability, depends upon their economic develop- 
ment, expressed for the common man in an increased standard of living. The spread of economic capacity is 
enormous. To the United Nations budget, based on capacity to pay, 61 of 99 members pay less than 1/3 
of 1% in contrast with the United States quota of 32.51%, and the whole Soviet Union of 15.89%. The 
emergence of this discrepancy all over the known world is new in the sense that it is the problem of inde- 
pendent states possessing “sovereign equality.” 


The one thing that will enable this family of nations that ranges from bottle-fed infants to the most 
mature states to think in the same terms is a program of development in which all participate. The standard 
of living is a universal objective. The United States is sharing its resources with the less-developed world 
and will do so, from a country where the well-being of the citizen is of major concern. The expectations of 
the undeveloped states are simply at a different level, not different in kind. The Soviet Union has a cen- 
tralized system of welfare operated by a ruthless totalitarian government. The standards of the United 
States are old, the Soviet totalitarian system is recent; the welfare of the new states is to come and is the 
goal of all. The new states are fiercely independent, taking nutriment where they find it. The fact that they 
some times say the same things the communists say does not give the Soviet Union a patent on the idea. 
The United States needs to deal with new states as individuals, not as ideological addicts. 


Denys P. Myers 
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Potentialities of “Non-Alignment” 


For more than a hundred years of world history, 
Switzerland has stood as the fountain-head of the 
concept of international neutrality. Inspired largely 
by the Swiss example, writers on international law 
around the turn of the century attempted to define 
the commercial and military rules which a nation 
had to follow in order to be considered truly neutral. 

In the light of two world wars and the certainty 
that in a nuclear age there is truly “no place to hide”, 
academic circles now almost universally challenge 
the practicality or usefulness of a passive, isolationist 
role on the part of individual nations. 

The idea of non-participation in war, hot or cold, 
is far from dead, however. Policies of “non-align- 
ment” or “positive neutrality” are insistently pro- 
claimed by the uncommitted majority of under- 
developed countries. They are adamantly refusing 
to be drawn into the cold war, and are eager for 
development aid from both sides. 

Beyond promoting their own development, are 
the uncommitted countries performing a_ useful 
function in world affairs, or should the West, in line 
with the doctrine of “collective security”, make them 
understand as quickly as possible the necessity of 
choosing up sides? 

New perspectives, based on a re-examination of 
internal Swiss political history, suggest that external 
neutrality has been the one-eighth of an iceberg 
visible to the eye, and that traditional academic 
concepts of neutrality have been ignoring the seven- 
eighths of the iceberg under the water. Here are 
some of the little-known but significant aspects of 
the Swiss experience which support this view: 

1. Swiss international neutrality, first formally 
recognized by the Great Powers in the 1815 Treaty 
of Vienna, was based on 500 years of experience with 
neutrality among the Swiss states or cantons them- 
selves. Each canton was highly autonomous, with its 
own separate military organization, customs duties, 
and coinage. 

2. Contrary to the popular conception of the 
Swiss in quiet isolation from the European power 
struggle, they actually lived astride one of the main 
trade arteries between northern and _ southern 
Europe—the Gothard Road—and frequently were 
forced to defend their territory from hungry empires 
on their borders. The achievement of peaceful 
settlements between their own stiff-necked and 
frequently contentious cantons was not a matter of 
sentiment, but of survival. 

3. Two bitter “cold wars” dominated the history 
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of the old Swiss Confederation—at first the struggle 
for peasant liberation and, after 1529, the conflict 
between some completely Catholic cantons and others 
that were completely Protestant. 

4. As originally practiced by the Swiss, neutrality 
was of an active, peace-waging nature, rather than 
being passive. Mediation was attempted without 
waiting for prior acceptance. 

An early example of Swiss internal peacemaking 
demonstrates the legal complexities which the rustic 
diplomats had to overcome, and shows the impor- 
tance of mediation by uncommitted political units. 

Launched in 1291 by the union of three small 
cantons, the old Swiss Confederation had grown to 
eight cantons by the opening of the fifteenth century, 
and faced an explosive political issue: the struggle 
of the peasants to free themselves from feudal rule 
by absentee princes, church dignitaries and city 
overlords. The “League of Upper Germany” as 
the Confederation was then known, was famous in 
the peasants’ huts and infamous in the chancellories 
of all Europe as a beacon of freedom. Because of 
the peculiar Swiss custom of getting along without 
a king, it was said that the area was governed by 
the “anarchy of man, and the omnipotence of God.” 

Uri, Unterwalden and Schwytz were the free 
peasant communities forming the original nucleus. 
They were usually supported in pushing the cause 
of peasant liberation by the rural, adjoining canton 
of Glarus (the Glarus treaty, which was perpetual 
like all the other main inter-cantonal pacts, provided 
that in case of a dispute, all signatory cantons not 
involved in the dispute were obligated to conciliate 
or mediate). Three city-dominated cantons, on the 
other hand, held considerable rural populations in 
subjection: Lucerne, Bern and Zurich. The eighth 
member (the only one brought into the League by 
force) was made up of the town of Zoug and three 
communes of the surrounding countryside. The bid 
of these communes for more power within the 
cantonal organization brought the entire League 
to the brink of war in 1404, along lines of division 
which showed strong overtones of class conflict. 

During the four preceding decades, the community 
of insurgent peasants in Schwytz to the south and 
the Zurich aristocrats on the north had often in- 
tervened by methods short of war to push the balance 
of power within the canton of Zoug first toward 
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peasant liberation and then toward urban domina- 
tion. Under Schwytz influence, the rural communes 
had achieved a status higher than that of the rural 
territory ruled by any city canton. 

Spurred by the peasant uprisings which swept the 
Alpine area at the time, the communes of Zoug 
voted to remove the cantonal seals, banners and 
archives from the town. The city fathers in control 
of the cantonal administration immediately appealed 
for help under the perpetual treaty of 1352 by which 
Zoug had joined the League. The appeal went only 
to the other five signatories of the treaty—Zurich, 
Lucerne, Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden—and it 
requested these cantons to reprove the Zoug com- 
munes for their demands. 

The men of Schwytz, whose aggressive promotion 
of peasant liberation caused the name of the canton 
to be given to the entire Confederation, refused to 
approve the rebuke, and joined the communes in 
seizing the town of Zoug by force of arms. The four 
other allied cantons responded to this coup by send- 
ing troops to besiege the invaders, and as the lancers 
and halberdiers occupied the rural areas, the com- 
munes agreed to accept arbitration in accordance 
with the pact of 1352. But the insurgents within the 
town walls refused to surrender. 

Hostilities were imminent when three more or 
less neutral communities entered the picture: Bern, 
which was not a signatory of the Zoug treaty, al- 
though allied to Lucerne and the three rural cantons; 
Glarus, with a treaty obligation to mediate; and 
Solothurn, a neighbor and ally of Bern, but still not 
formally bound either to the rural cantons or to 
Zoug. 

The mediators finally persuaded the Schwytz 
forces to accept arbitration under the Zoug pact. 
It is not known whether any secret guarantees were 
given, but the arbitral award of November 17, 1404, 
granted for the first time equal status to citizens of 
the communes and of the town. 

This incident illustrates how the loss of impar- 
tiality by mediators can bring peacemaking pro- 
cedures to a standstill, necessitating the intervention 
of a new middle group. The pact of 1352 had 
foreseen the possibility of civil conflict within the 
canton of Zoug, and had set up definite procedures 
whereby the five other signatories were to settle 
disputes. When a majority of the five undertook 
to anticipate armed conflict by coming out in favor 
of one side of the dispute within Zoug, their use- 
fulness as impartial arbitrators was impaired because 
the communes quite understandably concluded that 
their intervention was intended to maintain the 
supremacy of the town of Zoug in status quo. 

With the use of armed force by Schwytz and the 
contrary force organized by the majority, the im- 
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partial position of the latter was completely de- 
stroyed, and neither side could request mediation 
because that would have been looked upon as a sign 
of weakness. War between the cantons was avoided 
only by the initiative of a new third or middle group 
capable of working for a settlement through con- 
ciliation and mediation, independently of legally 
prescribed arbitration procedures. 

The success of active mediation in the Zoug affair 
led to increasing reliance on the device of neutral 
cantons, with a temporary setback in the wake of 
the Zurich War of 1440-1446. The trend culminated 
in the treaty of 1501 accepting Basel as a full member 
of what was now called the “Eidgenossenschaft” or 
Confederation (literally, “society of honor”). The 
treaty obligated Basel to stand aside from all disputes 
between the other cantons and to persist in concilia- 
tion and mediation even after the outbreak of 
hostilities. Similar treaties brought Shaffhausen and 
Appenzell into the status of permanently neutral 
members in 1513. 

The Protestant Reformation weakened the 
effectiveness of the three officially neutral cantons, 
since two of them went completely over to the 
Protestant side. In the Confederation as a whole, 
tension was great. The Protestant majority of the 
population in six cantons was usually outvoted, when 
religious questions arose in the Diet or conference 
of ambassadors, by seven solidly Catholic cantons. 
Five of the latter, moreover, persistently allied 
themselves with outside Catholic powers. But the 
custom of active conciliation remained, a new and 
flexible peacemaking group took the initiative with 
the aid of France; and the cantons continued in a 
tense and precarious peace while rival] Protestant and 
Catholic forces ravaged the rest of Central Europe 
in the Thirty Years’ War of 1618 to 1648. 

At other times, while the Great Powers were more 
or less at peace, religious hostilities broke out between 
the cantons on four separate occasions, but one of 
these brought no casualties whatever, and the 
casualties in the others were on a minor level com- 
pared with the rest of Europe. 

The Swiss experience reveals a bitter cold war 
situation with highly autonomous political units 
lined up on two sides, first of a class conflict and 
later of a religious conflict. The Diet also had to 
face the strains and difficulties which civil disputes 
and revolts within the individual political units 
caused to the maintenance of peace between the 
cantons. One can think of recent incidents in world 
politics that are not wholly dissimilar. 

Nevertheless, the reader may ask what the ex- 
perience of tiny mountain republics has to do with 
keeping the peace between the gaint missile-making 
nations of the modern world. Obviously it is dan- 
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gerous to attempt analogies between one historical 
age and another. But it would be no less presump- 
tuous to assume, solely because of a difference in 
size, that there could be wo valid parallels between 
the solution of intercantonal disputes and _peace- 
making in the world of today. Zoologists place the 
mouse together with the elephant in the class of 
mammals, since structure and function are considered 
more important in biological science than the factor 
of size. In political comparisons, structure and func- 
tion must likewise be given priority, and the factor 
of size itself is related, in the political context, to 
the ease of communications and travel. A man can 
now circle the globe in the time it would have taken 
him to cross Switzerland during its formative period. 

For nearly three centuries after Zwingli launched 
the Swiss Reformation, the religious conflict dom- 
inated politics in the Confederation. In the modern 
world, communism has affected zealots like a new 
religion, and aggressive anti-communism has done 
the same. But because social-democratic governments 
in Scandinavia and Asia and the independent com- 
munism of Yugoslavia blur the ideological polariza- 
tion of the world, the modern conflict should permit 
an easier achievement of peaceful settlement than 
the Swiss religious conflict did, sharpened as it was 
by the fact that no neutral religion was invented. 

Whatever historians and political scientists in other 
countries may believe, there is conclusive evidence 
that prominent and authoritative Swiss have long 
been convinced that the confederate experience of 
their cantons and, more particularly, the usefulness 
of active peacemaking are relevant to the problems 
of maintaining peace in the world of nations. This 
evidence may be found in the fact that the late 
Dr. William E. Rappard, founder of the Graduate 
Institute of Higher International Studies in Geneva, 
and the late Dr. Max Huber, long-time chairman 
of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
were leading members of the Swiss delegation which 
in 1919 cited the Basel treaty of 1501 in proposing 
a Swiss status of active, peacemaking neutrality 
within the League of Nations. 

Application of the concept today could take several 
constructive lines: (1) the offering of this role in 
specific terms to Switzerland, thus recruiting a new 
member of the highest potential value to the United 
Nations (military obligations in the Charter have 
so far prevented Swiss membership); (2) stepping 
up Austria’s role from passive to active neutrality; 
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(3) unification of Germany with international 
guarantees for its role as an active, disarmed neutral; 
(4) more prompt organization of special concilia- 
tion committees than was realized in the Congo, 
especially for the questions of Laos, the unification 
of Vietnam and Korea, and the status of Taiwan. 

The neutral cantons in Swiss history provided an 
antidote to the drives of rival blocs within the Con- 
federation to dominate the ensemble. A_ similar 
safeguard is now needed in world affairs, for even 
if the West were able to keep abreast or ahead of 
the combined power of Russia and China, the 
achievement of domination would simply unite all 
opposition elements, provide the signal for redoubled 
efforts to unseat the world “ruler”, and increase the 
danger of nuclear war. 

Active peacemaking by uncommitted countries will 
be opposed in both ideological camps by those who, 
with good intentions but none the less vainly, try 
to over-simplify ‘political problems, and by those 
whose neo-religious zeal tells them that all good is 
on their side and all evil on the other side. Just as 
professional politicians in domestic affairs are fearful 
of the independent vote, so the spokesmen of the 
world’s military power centers will continue to decry 
“neutralism.” Yet if an uncommitted group of 
nations is here to stay—and indications are that it 
is— then Western and Soviet policy-makers will be 
compelled to accept this attitude. The battle for 
men’s minds in the nuclear age will require an ever 
more versatile and sensitive political skill in peace- 
making. Therefore it behooves the West to famil- 
iarize itself with the techniques involved and to be 
alert to use them for the promotion of orderly 
freedom throughout the world. 

Those who consider neutrality a foolish idea, 
meaning nothing, should recall the history of the 
zero in mathematics. For centuries, while the Arabs 
happily developed new uses for this invention of 
theirs, Europe continued to scoff at a concept which 
literally meant nothing. Now the zero is an essential 
part of the engineering which produces the marvels 
of modern science. Is it not possible that an active 
political zero, tending to reduce the differences 
between international extremes, might be its political 
counterpart, releasing untold potentialities of human 
evolution? 

In the world shrunk by science and technology, 
this zero must not be a passive element, but an active 
political force seeking peaceful settlements. 
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The German Problem: 


F reedom, then Restoration 


The German problem (Berlin and _ unification) 
seems deadlocked. Neither side has made a proposal 
that has any chance of being accepted by the other; 
indeed, not even of being discussed. 

Demands by the West: self-determination for 
the Germans; which, obviously, is fair and right. 
However, it is probably quite as obvious that the 
Soviet Union will not agree to it. It would mean 
unification, the giving up of communism’s most 
most western bastion; and a reuniting of Germany, 
with a popuation of 70 million, with the strongest 
and the most highly developed industry in Europe. 

Demands by the East: recognition of the Fast- 
German zone as an independent communist state; 
treaties between the two German states; and West 
Berlin separated from West Germany and made an 
independent “free city,” all of which is fully as 
unacceptable to the West. 

It is with real satisfaction that we hear constantly 
—even daily —the assurance of the Western Powers 
that they will stand by their pledges to Berlin. They 
stood by their guaranties to Poland quite as resolutely 
in 1939, but in the meantime Poland was wiped out 
and Warsaw laid in ruins. And this might happen 
again, if the Soviets make good their threats and the 
Western Powers hold to their guaranties. Not only 
might Berlin be razed. It might become the begin- 
ning of another World War, this time an atomic war. 

In these desperate days of hopeless lack of good 
counsel, when Western statesmen have hitherto left 
the initiative to the East, and are pursuing a policy 
of “wait and see”; at this time, when Berlin and Fast 
Germany hang like a sword of Damocles over the 
heads of all of us, a German professor of philosophy 
at the University of Basel in Switzerland, Karl 
Jaspers, has come forward with a plan which seems 
feasible, if only his people (the Germans) will be 
somewhat willing to make concessions. “To be sure,” 
he says, “I am not deceiving myself into believing 
that I can show the way to making possible some- 
thing which today seems impossible.” But he does 
hope that his proposal, if indeed it is given careful 
consideration, will serve to clarify the problem, and 
contribute to its final solution. For weeks now his 
plan has been heatedly discussed in Germany. 

There are two conflicting motives underlying un- 
ification: 1) a nationalistic one (unteilbares Deutsch- 
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land); and 2) a sympathetic consideration for the 
17 million Germans in the East Zone, who are being 
oppressed by the Soviet Union and its German 
henchmen. 

“The demand that Germany be reunited,” Prof. 
Jaspers says further, “must be judged as to what 
promise it holds for freeing our fellow Germans or 
whether unification will make this more difficult to 
achieve.” Jaspers states definitely that, in his opinion, 
the freeing of the 17 million Germans must come 
first, it follows this policy is the practicable one and 
that unification must come second. 

If human considerations are to take precedence 
over those which are nationalistic, then the demand 
for reunification must be postponed, until the time 
for it is ripe. If the East Germans must give up hope 
of freedom until East Germany and West Germany 
can be reunited, then its present generation, at least, 
must live under a communist dictatorship. 

Jaspers says, “My thesis of freedom first, then 
union, does not mean freedom instead of union, but 
indicates the necessary sequence. Political union is 
an absolute, reunification is a relative demand.” 

But how can Jaspers believe that the Soviet Union 
will agree to grant freedom to the East Germans 
even without reunification? That is not conceivable 
without very considerable concessions on its part, 
together with a real willingness of the Germans to 
yield in a very great degree. 

But if, as a result of a free election, the Fast 
Germans should attain parliamentary government, 
they could then pledge themselves to a condition of 
neutrality, as has been done in Austria. This com- 
bination has been realized in Austria with the agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union. An election having as its 
object the setting up of a government of East 
Germany in order to declare its own neutrality would 
reasonably be acceptable on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The neutrality declared by East Germany, 
if that proved true, would be guaranteed by both 
sides, as was the case with Austria. The area which 
today is the “People’s Republic of Germany” would 
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be independent and, whatever its politics, comparable 
except in population to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In this way, the Soviet contention which 
opposes the unification of Germany would be re- 
moved. Essentially, the objection is based on the 
fear that Germany with 70 million, and rearmed, 
would represent a threat to its neighbors, as also 
to the Soviet Union. 

A solution of this kind would have many very real 
advantages to the Germans, and not only to the 
Germans in the East Zone. Concerning their feeling 
to this matter, there can scarcely be any question. 
As against giving up hopes for an early reunion, they 
would be relieved of fear and anxiety, the jails would 
release Ulbricht’s prisoners, the Germans would be 
able to live as a free people and their country would 
no longer be a prison, for they would have ready 
access to other countries across their borders. 

There is no doubt as to the outcome of a plebiscite, 
if the Germans in East Germany were asked to vote 
on the question, “Do you prefer the status quo rather 
than your personal freedom in a neutral state, until 
unification becomes possible?” 

But for the Germans of West Germany, too this 
solution would have very great advantages. They 
would be spared the intolerable suspense and the 
mental torture which every German must experience 
in being a helpless witness to the daily mistreatment 
of his countrymen in Germany at the hands of the 
German henchmen of the Soviet Union. They 
would have unrestrained contests socially, and would 
be able to coordinate cultural and economic coopera- 
tion, pending the day when full political unity can be 
achieved. 

And for the West, as a whole, this would mean 
the first regaining of territory lost to communism, 
as also a general relaxation and lightening of the 
burden on NATO. 

As for Berlin, the problem which today constitutes 
a potential danger of war would automatically be 
solved when the area around the old city became 
free. The two sections of the city, naturally, would 
be reunited; however, what role that would then 
play as between the German states is debatable. 
There are three possibilities, 1) that Berlin be made 
the capital of the free East German state, since it 
is situated within that area; 2) that the city be made 
an independent state, i.e., a “free city”; or 3) that 
Berlin become a state within the German Federal 
Republic, despite the fact that it lies outside of its 
borders. The first of these possibilities is the most 
logical, even though it is not likely that Berlin would 
be the capital of the smaller state. But, of course, 
when some time in the future Germany is reunited, 
Berlin will again become the capital of Germany. 
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One of the greatest demands which would be 
made upon nationalistic ambitions by the “Jasperian” 
proposal is that the Germans would have to recognize 
the present Oder-Neisse boundary. At Yalta and 
Berlin (Potsdam) these borders were determined 
only as temporary; and the eventual boundary was 
to be decided at a peace conference—which, however, 
has never been held! Meanwhile, in these fifteen 
years, there has been time for the Oder-Neisse 
boundary to become a fixture, “under the admin- 
istration of the Polish state”, as the Berlin com- 
muniqué put it. Practically the entire German 
population on the other side has either fled or moved 
out to West Germany, and their properties taken 
over by the Poles. It is unthinkable that Poland 
would voluntarily gave up this territory; and should 
the Germans attempt force, it would mean war, not 
only with Poland, but very probably with the Soviet 
and the whole Eastern Bloc. 

In all likelihood, what the Germans will attempt 
in future negotiations on the Polish-German bound- 
ary is to arrive at some compromise in their principal 
demands; as concerns the boundary of 1938, and 
the Russian-Polish demands; and as concerns the 
present boundary, which follows the Oder River and 
its tributary, the West Neisse River. Such a com- 
promise might conceivably mean that Germany 
would have returned to her all territory between the 
West Neisse and the East Neisse; Churchill took 
this position at Yalta, and later at Potsdam; that 
under no circumstances ought the boundary extend 
farther west than to the East Neisse. He writes in 
his history of World War II that if it had not been 
for his election defeat by Mr. Attlee, when he was 
forced to yield leadership of the British delegation 
at Potsdam: “if it had been necessary” he would 
officially have broken with the Soviets, “rather than 
to have agreed that any territory west of the Oder 
and the East Neisse be ceded to Poland.” It must 
also be remembered that during the chaos at the 
close of the war, the Poles—with the aid of the 
Soviet Union —availed themselves of the chance 
to take over the large city of Stettin, in spite of the 
facts that it is situated on the west side of the mouth 
of the Oder on the Baltic. This was contrary to all 
stipulations made by all signatories both at Yalta 
and at Potsdam. 

It would be only natural if the Germans and their 
Western Allies were to demand, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that the territory between the West and 
East Neisse Rivers, as also Stettin, be returned to 
Germany. But they would not be able to maintain 
this position “to the bitter end,” for it would only 
result in the breaking up of negotiations, and in 
having continued the present situation of tense and 
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unfriendly feeling between the East and the West 
in Central Europe. 

The Germans must also recognize that they are 
under obligation to reimburse Poland for Hitler’s 
attack which resulted in tremendous destruction, as 
also for the loss of the East-Polish territory which 
the Soviet Union annexed. This annexation was 
miade in accord with the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact 
of August 23,1939, the blame for which the German 
people must bear today. It has always been a law 
of war in history that a people must assume the 
consequences of its leaders’? and government’s stu- 
pidity and crimes; and, in addition, has always had 
to pay for the defeat in war. And when the loser 
was also the aggressor, it was considered in order 
that he pay for the damages caused by the attack. 

The question of Germany’s claim to reunification 
as its “right” must be considered on this same basis. 
A conquered people has never had the “right” to 
dictate the terms of peace. When Khrushchev says, 
“We oppose reunification on the basis of the victor’s 
right to do so—it constitutes a danger to our security” 
—he is merely in accord with ancient practice. 

The policies of the Soviets depend upon their 
own interests, just as do the policies of the Western 
Powers. Victorious warlords have never been gen- 
erous; never any better than the accepted tradition. 
Did the Germans themselves concede the right of 
self-detemination to Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, or to 
the Poles before 1919? 

It was President Wilson who, during World 
War I, proclaimed “the right of peoples to self- 
detemination,” as the basis for peace negotiations. 
In doubtful cases, a popular election was intended 
to reveal the will of the majority. In Upper Silesia, 
as in other places, elections were held which showed 
a definite majority for Germany; whereupon the 
peace negotiators—including Wilson—gave the area 
to Poland. Other territory as, for example, Sudeten- 
land was given to Czechoslovakia; and South Tyrol 


to Italy, in spite of the fact that the populations were 
both nearly 100 per cent German. Wilson’s splendid 
pronouncement was just not put into effect. Also, 
did not England and France deny the Austrian 
people the right to self-determination in the matter 
of unification (Anschluss) with Germany; indeed, 
even mutual trade relations (Zollunion) during the 
interim between the wars? 

It is surely most unrealistic on the part of the 
Western Powers to make demands for reunion on 
the basis of the “right” to self-determination, espe- 
cially when it concerns a conquered people following 
its act of aggression in starting the war. At such times, 
the interests of the two nations determine what is 
“right,” and the conquered cannot expect to get more 
than fits in with the interests of the victorious states. 
The Soviet Union denies self-determination to East 
Germany, just as Italy has done to South Tyrol 
for 40 years, and does so even today. 

There is, therefore, no other way of eliminating 
the tension and securing peace between the East 
and the West than through compromise; that is, 
than by agreeing to invoke the “Golden Rule” of 
the Roman Law—“du ut des”: I yield only in order 
that you, too, yield—which was also Bismarck’s 
technique. Thus, in this situation: Germany and 
the West Powers give up their demand for reunifica- 
tion; and the Soviets and Poles will grant their 
demand for reunification; and the Soviets and the 
Poles will grant freedom to the 17 million East 
Germans in their independent state. This is Europe’s 
only hope; that such a policy will be carried out as 
the one possibility of solving the German Problem, 
which today constitutes the most important and the 
greatest element of contention between the two 
parties in world politics. 

And in my opinion, there is only one man who can 
pursue this policy and carry it through to a successful 
conclusion, and that man is John F. Kennedy, the 
new young President of the United States of 
America. 


UNITED NATIONS A MIRROR OF REALITY 


The UN is a mirror of reality, the one place where the world community foregathers 
annually to express a collective judgment on the state of affairs and the current problems 
which characterize our planet. In this sense, the UN is useful to us, and to others, as a 
place to promote our policies and to judge quickly and without a doubt what impact they are 
having and what others think of us. We need not and cannot always follow this collective 
judgment, but we should consider it carefully. By the same token, the UN is the place 
where we must stand up and be counted. The United Nations forces an opinion cr concrete 
action from us on every conceivable issue. | believe this is a good thing. The UN forces us 
to carry out a duty—to make decisions—which we might otherwise be tempted to avoid. 

—G. MEnnen Wiuiams, Assistant Secretary of State. 
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Militant Communism: Chinese Style 


Among the outstanding questions of international 
affairs perplexing many western observers has been 
the increasingly militant character of Communist 
China’s foreign policy. Most foreign observers have 
concluded that the extremely belligerent posture as- 
sumed by Peking during the last three years has done 
considerable damage to its previously cultivated im- 
age of a friendly neighbor and champion of Asian 
freedom. Moreover, it is generally agreed that the 
persistence of a “hard line” in Peking’s relations with 
the non-Communist world continues to reduce the 
stature of the Communist Chinese in the eyes of other 
Asians and to intensify the animosity of the western 
world, tending therefore to obstruct the attainment of 
any immediate aims by the Peking government. 

As late as 1955, Chou En-lai’s dramatic perform- 
ance at the Bandung Conference and his subscription 
to the famous “Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence” certainly enhanced the posture of the 
Communist Chinese government as a well-inten- 
tioned, benevolent power striving to advance and 
protect Asian interests. Since that time, however, that 
image of a lovable China has been virtually erased 
and it is doubtful whether any immediate fence- 
mending by Peking can undo the damages to its repu- 
tation done by its behavior of the last three years. 
The repressive actions in Tibet, soon followed by dis- 
putes with India and Indonesia, along with pressures 
exerted upon Japan, Laos, and South Viet Nam, have 
all combined to foster rising apprehensions among 
Asians of Communist China’s position as an aggres- 
sive power. 

This apparent volte-face toward militancy by Pe- 
king extends beyond Asia. Support of extreme ele- 
ments in Africa, Latin America, and the Middle East 
has been voiced. The United States continues to be 
the object of fanatical hate campaigns and, recently, 
Chinese criticism of Khrushchev’s “co-existence” 
platform has been another facet indicating Peking’s 
desire to have the cold war intensified. Various efforts 
have been made to fathom the reason or cause for this 
seemingly determined attempt by the Communist 
Chinese to “leap forward” as the major antagonist 
of the non-Communist world. 

A most-favored explanation of China’s vigorous 
hostility abroad has been related to its internal diffi- 
culties and frustrations. Foreign observers have em- 
phasized that the “big leap,” the communal system, 
and the anti-rightist campaign have led to serious 
strains and contradictions within China. As have 
other dictatorships, the rulers in Peking have recog- 
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nized that the promotion of tensions in foreign rela- 
tions frequently serves as an efficacious device for 
diverting attention from domestic discontent and ral- 
lying popular support behind the government. Al- 
though it may be recognized that some truth lies in 
this analysis, it is difficult to ascribe to this factor 
alone the basic reason why the Communist Chinese 
government has behaved in such extremes and has 
unhesitatingly sacrificed many of the benefits it 
gained by the previous Bandung posture. Interna- 
tional isolation appears to be too high a price to pay 
to relieve temporarily some internal tensions. Any 
search for reasons or explanations which have moti- 
vated such extreme aggressiveness by the Chinese 
Communists cannot ignore the background, experi- 
ence and psychological makeup of the Chinese policy- 
makers. Some of their particular traits and outlooks 
may be equally instrumental in nourishing the pres- 
ent bellicosity of Peking. 

Unlike most of their Marxist counterparts in other 
countries of the Communist bloc, the Chinese leaders 
are men of predominantly rural and military ex- 
perience. Prior to 1949, they had been engaged for 
two decades in armed struggle in the countryside. As 
veteran leaders of insurrections and guerrilla war- 
fare, these men grew accustomed to merging political 
tasks with military campaigns and objectives. This 
strong military background of the Chinese leadership 
is clearly shown in the membership of the Party’s 
Politburo where of the 20 members seven are mar- 
shals of the People’s Liberation Army. 

Furthermore, a large proportion of the present 
leadership comes from rural stock or peasant families. 
Of the 97 regular members of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party, the majority are 
from the provinces of the hinterland, especially from 
Hunan and Szechwan. People of these relatively 
“backward” areas have been least susceptible to out- 
side influences and have seldom acquired the sophisti- 
cation and intellectual subtlety characteristic of the 
urban inhabitants of the coastal provinces. Also, more 
than half of the Communist leadership have never 
studied abroad, and those who received some form of 
foreign training were mainly educated in the U.S.S.R. 
many years ago. Such a background lone can account 
for the basic peasant mentality of the Chinese Com- 
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munist leadership; and particularly for the single- 
mindedness, inexperience, and adventurism that are 
quite obvious in the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
area of ignorance sometimes appears to be astonish- 
ingly enormous, as evidenced by the current thesis 
that China, with her 600 million population, can sur- 
vive the devastation of a nuclear war. Such official 
ignorance of scientific facts is justifiably alarming. 

While French-educated Chou En-lai may repre- 
sent a minority differing from the general pattern, 
Mao Tse-tung himself is symbolic of what can be 
said of Peking’s leadership. Mao, born into a peasant 
family in the interior province of Hunan, has had no 
foreign training and had never travelled abroad be- 
fore his visit to Moscow in 1949. He is a recognized 
master of guerrilla warfare and believes strongly in 
the value of military power. 

Moreover, as a proven leader of agrarian revolu- 
tion, Mao is more at ease dealing with indigenous 
rural problems than with the complexities of modern 
industrialization. The enthusiasm for the communal 
system and the naiveté involved in the project of 
backyard steel furnaces reflect the mentality derived 
from his long experience of leading a rural, peasant- 
centered Communist movement. A tendency to sim- 
plify the problems and view them in terms of black 
and white is likewise common, particularly such mat- 
ters as foreign affairs with which he is unfamiliar. 
Called by some “the great simplifier,” Mao has the 
reputation of explaining away complex problems by 
doctrines, slogans, and formulas. Available evidence 
indicates that the overall strategy of Peking’s foreign 
policy may have its roots in the sixteen-word formula 
of guerrilla warfare which Mao concocted in the 
twenties: “Enemy advances, we retreat; enemy halts, 
we harass; enemy tires, we attack; enemy retreat, we 
pursue.” 

A closely related fact in the examination of leader- 
ship mentality is that the Chinese Communists are 
often the victims of their own dogmas in foreign pol- 
icy matters. Lacking breadth of experience because 
of immersion in domestic affairs, they view interna- 
tional problems strictly through the lenses of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. One may say that their image of the 
world was initially formed in the caves of Yenan, 
completely isolated from the outside world. Assimi- 
lating the two-camp view of Marxist orthodoxy, their 
approach to foreign affairs is predominantly condi- 
tioned by this image. The age is pictured as a strug- 
gle between the progressive “socialist camp” headed 
by the Soviet Union and the decadent “imperialist 
camp” led by the United States, a continuous and 
mortal struggle. People must side either with social- 
ism or imperialism; no third road exists. 

Within this conceptual framework, Peking was 
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duty-bound to support Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary and to lead the attack upon Tito and “revision- 
ism.” Although individual Communist countries 
may take different domestic paths to socialism, they 
must travel the road of solidarity within the “socialist 
camp” at all times in the face of the external threat 
of “imperialism.” Room for any deviation is non- 
existent, and it follows that no Communist country 
can ever be neutral in the cold war. To seek a 
temporary accommodation with “imperialism,” as 
may be implied in Khrushchev’s slogan of co-exist- 
ence, appears to Peking to be only slightly less 
heinous. 

As the self-styled guardian of “fundamental Com- 
munism,” Peking has lately challenged Mosow’s 
post-Stalin policy of peaceful coexistence and negotia- 
tions with the West. In one statement after another, 
bristling with quotations from Marx and Lenin, Chi- 
nese spokesmen have constantly maintained that the 
“capitalist-imperialist” countries are inevitably and 
by nature aggressive, and that any effort to establish 
real peace between the “imperialist” and the Com- 
munist bloc is illusory. 

The special occasion for Peking to preach the revo- 
lutionary “truth” against heresy was the ninetieth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birthday on April 22, 1960. 
The theme, as asserted by the People’s Daily, was 
that “the Leninist principle that imperialism is the 
source of modern war definitely is not and will not be 
outmoded.” “Imperialism” will never change its na- 
ture; and as long as it exists there will always be 
aggressive wars. In an article entitled “Long Live 
Leninsm,” the April 29th issue of Peking’s ideologi- 
cal journal, Hung-chi (The Red Flag), attacked the 
advocates of an accommodation between Communism 
and capitalism. It singled out modern “revisionists” 
for distorting the teachings of Lenin and emphasized 
that force and war are legitimate methods of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. “Peaceful coexistence” as a flexible 
tactic should not be allowed to sink into “the mire of 
bourgeoise pacifism” or into the abandonment of vio- 
lent revolution. 

The fanatical dogmatism displayed by Communist 
China may also be attributed in part to her present 
stage of development and to the exaggerated confi- 
dence of her leadership. The Chinese People’s Re- 
public is only 11 years old and the country still suffers 
from the first flood of revolution. The present phase 
in Communist China is comparable to the late twen- 
ties in Soviet Russia. The rulers in Peking, as were 
the early Bolshevik leaders, are first-generation revo- 


lutionaries, obsessed by their historical mission and _ 


carried away by their newly gained power and suc- 
cess. Since the Second World War, Mao Tse-tung 
and his associates have succeeded in driving the Chi- 
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nese Nationalists to Formosa, challenging the United 
States in Korea, and making great strides in internal 
development. These achievements easily reaffirm for 
them the infallibility of their ideology and the bril- 
liance of Mao’s leadership. Moreover, Mao, senior 
to Khrushchev in age and party experience, considers 
himself the high priest of the orthodoxy. 


Unlike the Soviet rulers who have a sober respect 
for the strength of the West and the power of nu- 
clear weapons, the Chinese Communists have fre- 
quently pictured the “imperialists” as paper tigers 
and the A-bomb as ineffectual. Their theme is that 
the United States is vicious and seemingly ferocious 
but its core is really decadent and impotent, like the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime, merely a paper tiger easy 
to deflate and vanquish. Every Western setback, be 
it economic recession in America or anti-Western agi- 
tations in Asia and Africa, is cited as proof of the im- 
pending doom of the capitalist bloc. Every Commu- 
nist achievement, whether ICBM and Sputnik prog- 
ress in the U.S.S.R. or economic growth in Commu- 
nist China, is hailed as the undisputable mark of so- 
cialist superiority. 

Still a have-not country, the People’s Republic of 
China is lean and hungry, impatient with the status 
quo and anxious to precipitate the historical process 
even at the risk of a nuclear war. Mao Tse-tung is 
believed to be ready even to sacrifice half of China’s 
600 million population in a showdown with the West. 
In contrast, the Soviet Union is highly advanced and 
has much to lose in a world war, so that Khrushchev 
apparently believes that it is possible to “bury” capi- 
talism with peaceful means without courting reckless- 
ness. 

Peking has been telling its more cautious comrades 
that nuclear war is not something frightful but ac- 
tually quite desirable. The result of such a war, stated 
the article of Hung-chi, “will certainly not be the 
annihilation of mankind.” “On the debris of a dead 
imperialism,” it continued, “the victorious people 
would create very swiftly a civilization thousands of 
times higher than the capitalist system and a truly 
beautiful future for themselves.” 

Finally, Chinese nationalism and personal vanity 
are other factors that must be assessed as contributing 
to Peking’s militant foreign policy. As heir to the 
great emperors of “historic” China, the Communist 
tulers have a sense of “manifest destiny” to reassert 
the power and influence of the Middle Kingdom. 
This nationalist psychology and millennia-old xeno- 
phobia strongly affect their attitude toward the West. 
Indeed, Peking’s rude treatment of Western diplo- 
mats and fantastic charges against foreign mission- 
aries remind many of the insults mandarins hurled 
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at “barbarians” from Europe in the early 19th cen- 
tury. 

The adamant quality of Chinese nationalism is seen 
in Peking’s disputes with a number of countries in 
Asia. Its subscription to the “Bandung spirit” not- 
withstanding, Peking does not seem to forget that 
many of its neighbors were formerly tribute-paying 
vassals. Nor is it hesitant to use pressure in support 
of its traditional claims and national interests. What- 
ever the merits of the disputes in question, Peking’s 
actions reflect not only its clumsiness in foreign affairs 
but, more important, the arrogance of its big-power 
complex. The clash with India over the Tibetan- 
Indian frontier surprised most observers and serves 
as a case in point. The Sino-Indonesian controversy 
over the overseas Chinese question was unnecessarily 
aggravated when the Chinese Communist rulers 
“brutally” scolded and abused the visiting Foreign 
Minister from Djakarta as though he were an errant 
schoolboy. 


Communist China’s drive toward national gran- 
deur is closely linked with the growing megalomania 
of the aging Mao Tse-tung, whose taste for personal 
glorification is no less modest than had been Stalin’s. 
As the first man in modern times to unify China, 
Mao’s special ambitions include exploits that will sur- 
pass those of the greatest emperors in Chinese history. 

Viewed in this perspective, Peking’s hostility to- 
ward the United States and its opposition to any sug- 
gestion of a “two Chinas” settlement are not surpris- 
ing. From the standpoint of the Chinese Communist 
leaders, the United States has stood in the way of 
their expansion and has encircled the mainland with 
a ring of military bases. Worse yet, the American 
government has supported their deadly enemy — 
Chiang Kai-shek. The continued existence of the 
Nationalist government on Formosa not only chal- 
lenges Peking’s exclusive claim to the loyalty of the 
Chinese both in and outside China, but also consti- 
tutes an insult to the power of the new People’s Re- 
public. The violent tempo of the anti-American cam- 
paign and the extravagant practice of shelling Que- 
moy and Matsu reflect in large measure the basic 
mood of Communist China’s frustrations. Unwilling 
to give up her “sacred right to liberate Formosa,” 
and unable to have a military showdown with the 
United States, she is nevertheless prepared to face 
this dilemma with periodic threats and outbursts that 
push the world to the brink of war. 

These considerations and observations do indicate 
that the aggressiveness displayed by Communist 
China on the international scene is no accident. Nor 
is there any simple explanation for her behavior. 
Behind her bellicose posture there are a number of 
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interwoven motivating forces, ranging from rigid 
Communist dogmas to deep-rooted emotions and 
prejudices. To be sure, Mao Tse-tung and his asso- 
ciates do need some sort of external threat to keep up 
the momentum of revolution and to demand super- 
human efforts from the populace. More important, 
however, their irrational behavioral pattern in for- 
eign policies has been largely shaped by their limited 
experience and outlook and by their personal ambi- 
tions and beliefs. 

Having a uniquely rural and military background, 
the Chinese Communist leaders tend to oversimplify 
international issues and approach them with a touch 
of adventurism. Ignorant of the reality of the world 
environment, they choose to cling to the image of the 
world built by the antiquated dogmas of Marxism- 
Leninism. Being first-generation revolutionaries of 
an unsatiated power, they are burning with zeal to 
spread the gospel—by means including violence. In 
addition, their dazzlement with success, confidence 
of victory, vanity for grandeur, and spirit of tradi- 
tional chauvinism, all have contributed to making 
Peking’s foreign policy what it is today—a foreign 
policy characterized by recklessness, militancy, and 
opposition to any form of compromise with the West. 

The international position taken by Communist 
China has put her openly at variance with the Soviet 
Union’s more sophisticated and less doctrinal policy 
of “peaceful coexistence.” There can be little doubt 
about their common objective to “bury” capitalism, 
but the two Communist allies do differ over the ques- 
tions of tactics and timing. These differences, while 
not strong enough to break the alliance, are substan- 
tial enough to cause tensions and ideological debates 
between Peking and Moscow. 

In the name of orthodoxy, Communist China has 


challenged the Soviet foreign policy and expounded 
the inevitability of war between capitalism and Com- 
munism. More realistic on the consequence of a 
world war, Mr. Khrushchev has met this challenge 
by insisting that war is not inevitable and that Com- 
munism can triumph without a nuclear holocaust. In 
contrast to Peking’s rigid dogmatism, he calls for a 
new and flexible interpretation of Marxism-Leninism 
to suit the changing needs of the times. 

Whether Moscow can exercise an effective restraint 
over Peking or whether Peking will succeed in per- 
suading Moscow to return to the Stalinist “hard 
line,” only time can tell. Thus far, Communist 
China’s “big stick” policy has not fared well. Her 
intervention in Japanese politics in 1958, for instance, 
gained nothing but a complete rupture of relations 
with Japan and a further setback for the Japanese 
Socialists in the election. Her border disputes with 
India have merely resulted in alarming the uncom- 
mitted nations in Asia, to the detriment of her true 
interest. The arrogance and clumsiness with which 
such problems were handled prove that Mao Tse- 
tung and his associates, far from being infallible, have 
a great deal to learn in foreign affairs. 

Prior to their victory on the mainland, the Chinese 
Communists had shown commendable flexibility to 
adapt their doctrine to the dictates of objective con- 
ditions, as well as readiness to correct their mistakes 
to meet the requirement of success. Perhaps in the 
future, with the passage of time and accumulation of 
experience, the Peking regime will become more ma- 
ture and realistic in its approach to international 
problems. Before that, however, it will continue to 
make irresponsible threats and blunders that may 
cause worries to peoples on both sides of the iron 
curtain. 


THE PURPOSES OF FOREIGN AID 


This Nation must begin any discussion of “foreign aid” in 1961 with the recognition of 


three facts: 


1. Existing foreign aid programs and concepts are largely unsatisfactory and unsuited for 
our needs and for the needs of the under-developed world as it enters the sixties. 


2. The economic collapse of those free but less-developed nations which now stand poised 
between sustained growth and economic chaos would be disastrous to our national security, 
harmful to our comparative prosperity, and offsensive to our conscience. 

3. There exists, in the 1960’s, a historic opportunity for a major economic assistance 
effort by the free undustrialized nations to move more than half the people of the less- 
developed nations into self-sustained economic growth, while the rest move substantially closer 
to the day when they, too, will no longer have to depend on outside assistance.—Message 
of President Kennedy, March 22, 1961. 
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Regional Organization Today 


Some 20 years ago the present writer expressed 
certain opinions concerning the relative merits of re- 
gional as compared with universal or world-wide 
international organizations. He was rather clearly 
prejudiced in favor of the universal type of institu- 
tion.’ At that time the League of Nations was still 
nominally in existence, and the United Nations Or- 
ganization was not yet born. The situation has 
changed somewhat in the meantime and it may be 
useful to reexamine the problem and see how it looks 
today. 

At that time it appeared that regional organiza- 
tions held some dangers of world disunity and con- 
fusion. It was obvious that there could be local prob- 
lems which it would be neither necessary nor useful 
to drag before a world organization unless they en- 
dangered world peace, an excuse which could, more- 
over, easily be exaggerated or abused. It was also 
stipulated that if regional organizations could 
be coddinated under a world organization the ob- 
jections to them would be largely overcome. But on 
the whole it appeared that universal international 
organization held out most promise for world peace, 
order and progress. 

Two or three changes have occurred in the past 20 
years. The universal organizations (LN and UN) 
have not succeeded in mastering the situation. The 
International community, if such it can be called, has 
altered somewhat in character—a great increase in 
the number of independent states and in their di- 
versity. And regional international organizations have 
both increased in number and acquired increased im- 
portance by their activities and prominence, not to say 
their power. 

On the first point nothing much needs to be said. 
The League of Nations disappeared, having done 
much more for the world, however, than is generally 
remembered. The United Nations was created but, 
mainly because of the false assumption on the basis 
of which it was established, namely, the continued 
unanimity of the World War II allies, has so far 
failed to achieve maximum success. The second point 
is sufficiently familiar so as to need little elaboration; 
we simply do not have the kind of an international 
community which is needed to provide a basis for 
very effective world-wide international organization. 

It is, however, the third phenomenon, largely the 


'4merican Political Science Review, October, 1943, “Uni- 
Versalism versus Regionalism in International Organization.” 
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result of the first two, which leads to a necessary re- 
vision of the earlier appraisal of regional organiza- 
tions. Regional institutions have multiplied in such 
a manner in recent years, and have become so impor- 
tant in the international scene, that any honest stu- 
dent of the problem must accord them higher stand- 
ing than seemed justified, either in theory or in his- 
torical retrospect, 20 years ago. They have, indeed, 
threatened to overshadow in importance the United 
Nations and even the extensive proliferation of that 
organization in subdivisions and Specialized Agencies. 

There is no occasion nor need to enumerate here 
all of the regional international organizations created 
in recent years. They fall into two main categories, 
namely, political and economic. The outstanding 
examples of the former are, of course, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the 
South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), al- 
though there are others. Examples of the second 
category are the Common Market (the Six) and the 
Free Trade Area (the Seven) to give them their 
popular names rather than their formal titles. Again 
other examples might be mentioned such as OECD 
(Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment) and GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, not, be it noted, regional but 
universal in scope). 

Before proceeding to evaluate these institutions 
notice should be taken of two other regional organiza- 
tions of more general character, the Organization of 
American States (OAS), and the Council of Europe. 
Both touch upon or act within both the political and 
the economic spheres although in both cases the em- 
phasis on political matters is somewhat deprecated, 
in the case of the OAS in accordance with an his- 
torical tradition of long standing. It should also be 
pointed out that the OAS is an organization dating 
back a great many years while the Council of Europe 
is of recent vintage. 

Something might be said at once concerning the 
growth and efficacy of these two institutions. The 
OAS has developed impressively in recent years; in 
membership it remains fixed, and the position of 
Canada outside of the system remains constant. The 
European counterpart of the American union cannot 
be said to have developed to the same degree or in 
consonance with the hopes held out concerning it at 
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its inception. It should also be noted that neither of 
these two organizations here possess, to any great 
degree, if at all, the power of enforcement or sanc- 
tious action, to employ an old term which has recent- 
ly come into use again. 

The two highly political regional international or- 
ganizations mentioned, NATO and SEATO, al- 
though called “Organizations” in their titles, and 
possessing some attributes of such an institution, are 
more like military alliances than anything else. This 
being the case, they have very special if not limited 
functions and must be judged in that light. There 
has been some talk of expanding the programs of 
both “organizations,” especially NATO, but this has 
not yet come about. Likewise, there having occurred, 
so far, no occasion for the employment of their re- 
sources in the military field, except, perhaps, po- 
tentially, it is hard to judge of their effectiveness. 
They do, however, in principle, possess powers of 
enforcement, so to speak, in contrast to some other 
organizations such as the two already considered and 
also in contrast to the more specialized organizations 
to which we shall return in a moment. 

In the meantime a word should be said about the 
League of Nations and the United Nations on this 
score of enforcement, inasmuch as judgment concern- 
ing the regional international organizations may seem 
to turn largely on this point. The League, as is well 
known, was provided, under the Covenant (Article 
XVI), with certain powers of enforcement. These 
powers were, however, of a rather rudimentary, 
cooperative type and were never fully employed. The 
failure of the League members to make adequate 
use of them, as well as their failure to make use of 
other League powers (revision, Article XIX), un- 
doubtedly contributed to the collapse or the break- 
down of the international order following World 
War I and the coming of World War II. Now the 
United Nations is given in its Charter rather more 
definite powers of enforcement and, what is more 
important, its members have been willing to take ac- 
tion along these lines—in Korea, the Suez area, and 
the Congo—actions far in advance of anything at- 
tempted in the name of the League and which are 
still going on. 

To return to the second group of regional inter- 
national organizations, those functioning in the eco- 
nomic field, it is somewhat difficult to assess their 
powers or their degree of success so far. Military en- 
forcement powers they certainly do not possess and, 
in their field of activity, this is not surprising. Ad- 
ministrative powers of enforcement, or of coecion by 
means of economic retaliation or pressure, they do 


possess, and this also is entirely logical and under- 
standable. It has not been necessary to employ such 
powers extensively except, perhaps, by thinly veiled 
intimations; this is also understandable in view of the 
way in which the individual state secures complicance 
with its laws. No doubt this may be expected to be the 
course of events in the foreseeable future. 

As for the success or failure of the regional organi- 
zations down to the present time, opinions will vary. 
It is impossible to decide how much influence the 
mere existence of NATO and SEATO—and their 
meetings and publicity—have had in preserving peace 
and preventing aggression; no judgment can be 
formed concerning their probable success in case they 
were called upon to act overtly by military action. 
Undoubtably the economic organizations, especially 
the Six and GATT (again not “regional”),” have 
exercised very great influence even if they have not 
accomplished all that they would have liked. On the 
basis of their accomplishments it might be difficult to 
make out a clear and emphatic case for regional as 
compared with universal international organizations 
today; in spite of the developments reviewed above 
we might be thrown back upon the general reasoning 
that in some matters regional organizations should be 
more effective than a universal organization, that the 
latter must risk being ineffective if it meddles in mat- 
ters all over the globe, and that regional organiza- 
tions need not be dangerous if duly coordinated under 
the universal organization (today the United Na- 
tions). It should be noted, incidentally, that the 
present regional organizations are very little so 
coordinated, if at all, though their activities are well 
known, of course, to all United Nations members 
and at times come up for consideration in the General 
Assembly or one of the Councils of that organiza- 
tion.* 


“The repeated mention of GATT, together with the notice 
that it is not a regional organization, suggests that a study might 
be made concerning “international organizations dealing with 
special subject matters” in contrast to international organizations 
of general jurisdiction. Obviously the two problems dovetail to a 
large extent. 

3Since the above was composed the writer has read in Perspece 
tives on Peace 1910-1960, written by various authors and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace by Stevens and Sons Ltd., London, 1960, the 
chapter entitled “Regionalism and the International Com- 
munity,” written by Dr. Alberto eras Camargo, President of 
the Republic of Colombia. Dr. [eras comes to somewhat the 
same conclusions as does the present writer although somewhat 
more in favor of the regional organizations, especially the Organi- 
zation of American States, of which he was Director General at 
one time. 
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The Problem of the South ‘Tyrol 


Situated in the very heart of Europe, in the high 
Alps is to be found one of the loveliest provinces in 
the world. In the midst of all the beauty a situation 
exists almost as explosive as that of Cyprus, and over 
half a century old. This is the South Tyrol called 
by Italians the Alto Adige. Not a large area, it 
extends from the highest crest of the Alps in the 
north to the northern-most tip of Lake Garda in the 
south. Its entire population is about 760 thousand. 
At least 217 thousand are German-speaking, about 
528 thousand speak Italian and some 15 thousand 
are Ladin speaking. The South Tyrol has been under 
Italian rule since the end of World War I when it 
was taken from Austria as part of the Treaty of 
Saint Germain. 

Any visitor to the South Tyrol would have great 
difficulty in distinguishing between German-speaking 
and Italian-speaking Tyrolians on the basis of phys- 
ical appearance alone. Nor does a German or an 
Italian family name necessarily indicate that the 
corresponding language is spoken at home. Racially, 
all Tyrolians of both language groups are of the 
same or similar stock. The same physical types are 
found throughout Austria, southern Germany, 
7 Venetia, and other parts of northern 
Italy. 

Race, then, is a valid reason for the German- 
speaking Tyrolians wishing to maintain their sepa- 
rateness from the Italian community, and although 
this argument is sometimes advanced, it has no basis 
in scientific fact. How has it happened that such a 
large number of German-speaking people have 
settled south of the Alps, within what is actually the 
natural geographic frontier of the Italian penninsula? 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, German- 
speaking tribes related to the Bavarians passed 
through the Brenner Pass, probably attracted by 
the warmer climate and fertile soil, and settled 
permanently on the southern slopes of the Alps and 
all along the banks of the Adige River as far south 
as what is now the city of Trento. Later, during the 
Middle Ages, several thousand Italian-speaking 
people moved north and settled down in the midst 
of the Germans. Although the area around Trento 
has remained Italian-speaking to this day, in the 
north many of the Italians were absorbed by the 
Germans, thus accounting for the confusion in family 
names. During the feudal period the entire Tyrol, 
both north and south of the Alps, came under the 
control of the Counts of Tyrol. It was during this 
period that intense individualism and love of the 
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land itself was developed in all Tyrolians, regardless 
of what language they spoke. To be a Tyrolian 
involved more than a duty owed to the Counts of 
Tyrol; it was and still is a way of life. 

When the last Count of Tyrol died without issue, 
the province passed to the House of Hapsburg. The 
Hapsburg Emperors granted the Tyrol a large 
measure of self-rule and the Tyrolians became 
fiercely loyal to the Hapsburgs. The story of 
Andreas Hofer who led a Tyrolian revolt against 
French rule in 1809 has became an epic. Love for 
their “holy land Tyrol” became the most important 
thing for all Tyrolians and when in 1919 the prov- 
ince was divided into two halves, the southern part 
being awarded to Italy and the northern part re- 
maining with Austria, a calamity of the first 
magnitude had occurred. The “holy land Tyrol” 
had been split asunder. To the mind of the German- 
speaking Tyrolian he could never become merely 
an Italian; he must always remain a Tyrolian. The 
slight differences between Italian-speaking Tyrolians 
and German-speaking Tyrolians were exaggerated. 
In spite of racial and cultural similarities between 
the two groups, the German-speaking community 
now withdrew within itself. The Italian-speaking 
Tyrolians were thenceforth considered as represent- 
atives of an alien and oppressive government. 

The situation was complicated by two other 
factors. The first of these was the existence of the 
Ladin-speaking group, the second has been the 
immigration of southern Italians into the area. 

The Ladins are the descendants of a Celtic people 
who were once found throughout central Europe. 
The Romans were able to pacify these people before 
the fall of the Empire. Like many other peoples 
who were exposed to Roman civilization, they 
absorbed a good deal of the Latin language which 
they integrated into their own. Thus they came to 
speak a strange mixture of Celtic and Latin which 
is akin to the Romansch of Switzerland. Their pres- 
ence has confused the problem; although the Ladins 
are closer to the Italians in language and customs, 
they have always sided with the German-speaking 
group, probably as a result of their long-standing 
loyalty to the Hapsburgs. The Italians have thought 
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of Ladin as just one of the many northern Italian 
dialects and have always considered them as Italians. 

Far more serious, however, has been the immigra- 
tion of southern Italians and Sicilians into the Tyrol. 
During the days of Mussolini this migration was 
part of the plan of the forcible Italianization of the 
area. It was a great mistake; although there was 
some possibility that the German speaking population 
might eventually assimilate with some of the north- 
ern Italians with whom they shared a similar racial 
and cultural background, the entry of these new 
people who were so completely different and with 
whom they had nothing in common has decreased 
the possibility of eventual assimilation. Although 
most Tyrolians actually speak both German and 
Italian regardless of what language is spoken in the 
home, southern Italians and Sicilians speak dialects 
which are often unintelligible even to the Italian- 
speaking Tyrolians. 

The result has been that the tragic cleavage 
between the north and south of Italy has been 
extended into the South Tyrol in an even more acute 
form. The people of the foot of Italy and Sicily have 
a way of life which is closer to that of North Africa 
than Europe. If they are not accepted by their own 
northern Italian compatriots, how then can they be 
accepted by the German-speaking Tyrolians? The 
southern Italians in the South Tyrol have quad- 
rupled their number since the Second World War 
and now threaten the German-speaking population. 
Cities like Bolzano and Merano and some of the 
larger towns are already taking on a southern Italian 
appearance. 

The great fear of the German-speaking Tyrolian 
is the natural (but sometimes exaggerated) fear of 
a minority that they will be submerged by an alien 
people and will lose their identity. They see their 
beautiful Tyrol being peopled by strange and in- 
comprehensible southern Italians. In this they 
detect a plot on the part of the Italian authorities to 
deprive them of their birthright. As always, the 
truth lies somewhere in between. 

In the first place, there is definitely a lack of 
goodwill on both sides. The Italian government 
has not selected as administrators for the region 
persons with a knowledge of German and the local 
customs; there is still a tendency to treat the South 
Tyrol as a conquered province. The German-speak- 
ing community, on the other hand, has found slights 
where none existed, and instead of co-operating 
towards the removal of minor problems, has actually 
exaggerated them. 

In actual fact, the German-speaking minority in 
the South Tyrol is the best treated of all the German 
minorities in Europe. The German-speaking Tyro- 
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lian, however, in his present state of mind will never 
accept the reality of his Italian citizenship. Tyrolian 
political aspirations range all the way from re-union 
of the South Tyrol with Austria to an independent 
Tyrolian state. Given the present condition of in- 
ternational affairs, neither of these two solutions is 
possible. 

To begin with, it is necessary to consider the 
enormous psychological importance of the Brenner 
frontier to the Italians. Every invasion of the Italian 
peninsula from the north has used the Brenner Pass. 
Over it travelled the wild Teutonic tribes at the end 
of the Roman Empire, the Goths, the Visigoths, the 
Vandals, and the Lombards. More recently have 
come the Austrian armies and the Nazi armies of 
Hitler. 

With the Brenner Pass in Italian hands it can be 
defended fairly easily; if this strategic area were in 
possession of any other power, the entire North 
Italian plain would be exposed to easy invasion. 
Although the great technological changes in warfare 
have reduced the importance of natural barriers 
such as the Alps, Italy would never consider giving 
up its present frontiers. The Italians also fear that 
the presence of a large German-speaking group liv- 
ing on this vital frontier might be a potential danger 
to the security of the Italian state. This feeling on 
the part of the Italians has led to attempts at the 
forcible Italianization of the German-speaking 
Tyrolians. This, in turn, resulted only in more stub- 
born resistance by the Tyrolians. 


The DeGasperi-Gruber Agreement between 
Austria and Italy in 1946 provided that the German- 
speaking people of the South Tyrol would be 
granted a certain measure of regional autonomy in 
which their cultural rights would be protected. A 
similar autonomy had already been granted to the 
French-speaking people of the Val d’Aosta near the 
French border. But the feelings of these people were 
quite different from those of the Tyrolians. The 
people of the Val d’Aosta had been under “Italian” 
rule for centuries by virtue of their allegiance to the 
House of Savoy, and were quite happy with Italian 
citizenship. 

The South Tyrolians, with the support of the 
Austrian Government, have continually complained 
that the Italian authorities have not lived up to the 
provisions of the De Gasperi-Gruber Agreement. 
Their chief grievance hinges around the creation of 
the Trentino-Alto Adige Region which includes the 
entire area of the South Tyrol with its numerous 
Italian-speaking population around the city of 
Trento. Two provinces make up the Trentino-Alto 
Adige Region: the Province of Trento, with its 
mostly Italian-speaking population, and the Province 
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of Bolzano, which is mostly German-speaking. Each 
province is autonomous in certain matters, mostly 
cultural, but certain powers are reserved for the 
regional authorities. Within the Region, the Italian- 
speaking population has a strong majority over the 
German-speaking population. The German-speaking 
Tyrolians have complained that they have not 
received equal treatment with the Italians in such 
important areas as public housing and education, 
nor does the German ianguage have the parity it was 
promised by the De Gasperi-Gruber Agreement. 

What the German-speaking Tyrolians would like 
is for the Province of Bolzano to be granted a fuller 
measure of autonomy which could only be accom- 
plished by detaching it from the Region. The 
Tyrolians claim that the incorporation of the Prov- 
ince of Bolzano into the Trentino-Alto Adige Region 
denies it true autonomy and that it gives the Italian 
authorities a wedge with which they can continue 
their policy of Italianization. 

On the other hand, the Italian authorities feel that 
the real purpose of the German-speaking Tyrolians 
in demanding more autonomy is to preserve the 
Germanic character of the South Tyrol until such 
time as the province can be returned to Austria. The 
Italian Government also feels that the Austrian 


Government is interfering in the internal affairs 
of Italy when it supports the demands of South 
Tyrolian politicians. The Italian authorities also 
point out that the South Tyrol is one of the most 
prosperous provinces of Italy and that the German- 
speaking Tyrolians are economically better off than 
they would be if they were under Austrian control. 

A solution to the South Tyrolian problem can be 
reached only if both Italians and German-sp-aking 
South Tyrolians exercise common sense, moderation 
and good will. The German-speaking South Tyrol- 
ians ought to realize once and for all that they are 
Italian citizens and will likely remain such, and 
should work to improve their lot within this context 
by co-operating with the Italian authorities. This 
will involve giving up some of their Tyrolian sen- 
timents, but if the Italian Government itself exer- 
cises good sense by supporting the ancient Tyrolian 
traditions and way of life within the South Tyrol, 
the happy result may be that the South Tyrolians 
may be turned into loyal Italian citizens who happen 
to speak German. 

For their part the Italian authorities should live 
up to the spirit as well as the letter of the DeGas- 
peri-Gruber Agreement. History has often taught 
that forced assimilation is no assimilation at all. 


Study of Organization of Peace 


Education and research feed each other, in the 
pursuit of peace as well as in the field of learning. 
They do best when they work together as the 
American Association for the United Nations, the 
successor to the League of Nations Association, has 
found in many years of benefiting from the research 
results of its affiliate, the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. The parent association medi- 
ates to a national membership the meaning and ac- 
complishments of the international organization, 
into the basic problems of which the affiliate probes 
with scholarly diligence. 

In A Ten-Year Record, 1939-1949, the Commis- 
sion related its beginnings as an arm of a member- 
ship association: 

“During the winter of 1938-39 when the struc- 
ture of international peace symbolized and embodied 
in the League of Nations broke down before the 
armed aggression of the Axis Powers, it became 
clear to thoughtful people everywhere that the time 
had come for a thorough and comprehensive study 
of an international organization which would be 
necessary for the establishment of a lasting peace. 
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“With the tragic failure of the Munich Conference 
to keep the German military machine in check the 
issues of peace and war rapidly passed from the field 
of theory to that of most pressing and urgent need. 
After preliminary discussions during the late sum- 
mer and early fall of 1939, the plan for a Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace began to 
take shape. The initiative was taken by James T. 
Shotwell and Clark M. Eichelberger, respectively 
President and Director of the League of Nations 
Association, who undertook to create a permanent 
body which would be sufficiently independent of 
other associations so that it could deal freely with all 
aspects of the problem of international peace. The 
outbreak of war in Europe in early September 1939, 
which was already threatening to become a second 
World War, made it doubly imperative that the 
strategy of peace should be studied by a body suf- 
ficiently independent of other affiliations so that it 
could review the past without prejudice and build 
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upon the history of the League of Nations plans 
for an organization of lasting peace.” 

It was with this thought in mind that some 
50 persons were invited to serve as a panel of experts 
on a long-term project of study and discussion. 
Early memoranda outlining the project referred to 
it as a cornmission of inquiry, adopting the name 
of the body created by President Wilson during the 
late years of World War I to plan for the future 
league of nations. 

In response to the invitation of Professor Shotwell 
and Mr. Eichelberger a first meeting was held 
November 5, 1939, at the old Murray Hill Hotel 
in New York City, with 26 persons in attendance. 
At that meeting, various committees were set up, 
including a studies committee under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Clyde Eagleton and an Executive 
Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
Allan Neilson. Professor Shotwell was asked to 
serve as chairman, Mr. Eichelberger director, and 
Margaret Olson, Secretary, with the League of 
Nations Association acting as the secretariat. A 
preliminary outline of studies was agreed upon. Dr. 
Neilson suggested the name Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, which although long 
describes the purpose of the commission. 

During its first year the Commission held almost 
monthly meetings of the full body or one of its 
committees. The “Preliminary Report” (its first) 
was issued by the Commission in November 1940. 
It stated the principles which the Commission con- 
sidered fundamental to the organization of peace. 
In the Prefatory Note, the Chairman set forth “as 
the purpose of the Commission to seek out and state 
the principles upon which international relations 
must be reorganized, after the present conflict, if 
peace is to prevail.” 

By November 1940 the Commission had grown 
in membership since its initial meeting at the Murray 
Hill Hotel in 1939, and the first report carried the 
signatures of 73 members. Of this original group 
some have resigned for one reason or another; others 
are deceased. But 21 are still active members of 
the Commission today and 20 were among the 
84 signers of the Thirteenth Report published in 
January, 1961. 

The Preliminary Report, together with accom- 
panying monographs, was published in the Inter- 
national Conciliation series in April 1941. The 
Monographs, prepared to a large extent by persons 
experienced in the League of Nations or its affiliated 
bodies, dealt with the problems facing the world at 
that time and those which would be faced in the 
aftermath of the war, assessed the existing inter- 
national institutions, and made recommendations 
as to the organization of peace to follow the war. 
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The Commission was one of the first groups to 
pledge its support to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
At the same time it recognized that certain gaps re- 
mained to be filled and directed its studies to areas 
inadequately covered or omitted in the Proposals, 
such as human rights, trusteeship, etc. In this the 
Commission was aided by a committee on trustee- 
ship under the chairmanship of Professor Arthur N. 
Holcombe, whose first report “The United Nations 
and Non-Self-Governing Peoples”, was issued in 
December 1944. A committee on human rights 
made an important contribution by specific sugges- 
tions to strengthen human rights provisions and in 
urging that creation of a human rights commission 
be made manatory in the Charter. Those papers 
were carefully studied in the Department of State. 

By the time the San Francisco Conference opened 
in April 1945, the Commission had issued four 
Reports and had put forward a wide variety of 
suggestions concerning the future international 
organization. In addition, 47 members of the Com- 
mission were at the San Francisco Conference in an 
official or consultative capacity. Many of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission and its committees 
are reflected in the Charter adopted at San Francisco. 
Testimony to this fact is to be found in the words 
of Philip C. Jessup, one of the original members of 
the Commission, on the occasion of the Tenth An- 
niversary dinner in honor of Professor Shotwell. 

“Looking over the record it seems to me quite 
amazing that in that very hopeless period of 1939 
a group of persons should have had the vision and 
the courage to start an organization to consider 
organizing peace, when almost everybody else was 
thinking only in terms of the organization of war. 

“As they went on with their discussions we find, 
as shown by their records, that part of what even- 
tually was included in the Charter of the United 
Nations was constantly present in their minds, and 
in a number of instances originated there. 

“Take for example, the discussion which they 
had in the first year of their existence, as reported 
in their first annual Report in 1940, when they 
addressed themselves to what is the central problem, 
even today, of an organization for peace—the ques- 
tion of limitations on sovereignty. If you examine 
the record of their thoughts ten years ago on this 
broad field, and compare them with Article 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations you will find striking 
evidence of the wisdom, the foresight and the ex- 
perienced judgment which members of the Com- 
mission brought to their task . . . 

“ |. . perhaps the most notable of the contribu- 
tions which were made by the Commission and 
which later found acceptance and incorporation in 
the Charter were the ideas also set forth six years 
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ago—two years before the San Francisco Conference 
—on the development of a trusteeship system. 
There you have not only the concept of a trusteeship 
system, which of course had its predecessor in the 
mandates system of the League, but you find a 
specific provision for the concept of a strategic trus- 
teeship which was incorporated in the Charter, the 
origin of which came very largely from the mind 
of our distinguished guest of honor this evening, 
Dr. James Shotwell. 

“Another very striking aspect of their record, 
and something in which their influence has made 
itself felt over a long period of years, not only in 
the framing of the Charter, but since the adoption 
of the Charter, was their conception of a Charter 
of Human Rights and the functioning of a commis- 
sion on human right.” 

Clark M. Eichelberger, who had served as Direc- 
tor of the Commission since its creation, succeeded 
Dr. Shotwell as Chairman upon the latter’s resigna- 
tion in 1949. Since that time Dr. Shotwell has 
served as Honorary Chairman. In 1955, upon 
retirement as head of the Department of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, Professor Arthur N. 
Holcombe accepted the chairmanship of the Com- 
mission, a position he continues to fill. 

The Commission established a method of work 
during its early years which has been followed in 
general during subsequent years, i.e. having a draft 
report prepared by a rapporteur or a drafting com- 
mittee. The draft is then considered by the Executive 
Committee. When the text is such as to meet with 
its approval the Executive Committee authorizes 
submission of the draft to all the members of the 
Commission for their consideration. The report is 
debated at one or more meetings of the Commission; 
revised in the light of the discussion and comments 
received by mail; and finally circulated among the 
members of the Commission for their approval and 
signature. The published document carries only 
the names of those persons authorizing their sig- 
nature. Frequently a report is accompanied by 
papers prepared by special committees or individuals. 
The Commission authorizes their publication but 
the conclusions reached and recommendations made 
are those of the committees or individuals. (For a 
list of the Reports, see Annex.) 

In addition to the numbered Reports, the Com- 
mission has from time to time issued separate state- 
ments, studies prepared by a committee and papers 
prepared by an individual. 

Although the method of work follows the pattern 
of its early years, the organizational structure has 
been simplified. The Commission now has a standing 
Executive Committee which is responsible for 
planning the study program and reviewing drafts 
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before they are submitted to the Commission as 
a whole. Drafting committees and policy committees 
are organized on an ad hoc basis as the occasion 
warrants. 

The Commission is a voluntary organization, 
the members contributing their time and services. 
Membership is by invitation. For convenience the 
roster is limited to one hundred persons. The 
funds which the Commission receives from private 
sources are used to defray meeting expenses and 
publication costs. The American Association for 
the United Nations provides office facilities and 
staff services. 

Under this structure the Commission has re- 
vitalized its membership and has embarked on a 
bold program of studies. The latest Report, the 
Thirteenth, was issued in January 1961. The Four- 
teenth is now in preparation. In the case of each 
Report, an effort is made, through discussion and 
consultation, to reach a consensus without sacrifice 
of principle. The Reports of the Commission, 
it is prowd to assert, are the product of “genuinely 
collective effort.” 

ANNEX 

Reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
peace* 

Preliminary Report and Monographs, International Conciliation, 
April 1941. 

2. The Transitional Period and Papers Presented to the 
Commission, International Conciliation, April 1942. 

3. The United Nations and the Organization of Peace and 
Papers Presented to the Commission, \nternational Con- 
ciliation, April 1943. 

4. Fundamentals of the International Organization, General 
Statement 
Part I 
Part Il 


Security and World Organization; 
The Economic Organization of Welfare In- 

ternational Conciliation, January, 1944. 

Part III Jxternational Safeguard of Human Rights, 
International Conciliation, September, 1944. 

5. Security and Disarmament Under the United Nations, 
CSOP, June 1947. 

6. Collective Self-Defense Under the United Nations, 
Memorandum and Draft Treaty for Implementation of 
Article 51. CSOP, MAY 1948. 

7. Collective Security Under the United Nations. CSOP, 
July 1951. 

8. Regional Arrangements for Security and the United 
Nations and Papers Presented to the Commission, CSOP, 
June 1953. 

9. Charter Review Conference and Papers Presented to the 
Commission. CSOP, August, 1955. 

10. Strengthening the United Nations, Harper & Brothers, 
October 1957. 

Il. Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age, New York Un- 
iversity Press, September 1959. 

12. Peaceful Coexistence, A New Challenge to the United 
Nations. CSOP, June 1960. 

13. Developing the United Nations, A Response to the Chal- 
lenge of a Revolutionary Era, CSOP, January 1961. 

* Reports No. 8, 9, 11, 12 & 13 are currently available at the 

office of the Commission. Copies of the 10th report may be 

obtained from the publishers, Harper Brothers. 
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Needed: A Nicaraguan Canal 


Journeying across Central America, Gil Gonzalez 
Davila, captain of Old Spain, thought he had found a 
water route to the Indies. The Spanish Viceroy re- 
fused to believe him, however. 

That was 1522. Today, more than four and a 
quarter centuries after Gil Gonzalez reached the 
shores of Lake Nicaragua which he called “The 
Sweet Sea,” a passage across Nicaragua from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean is still being 
debated. 

Today, however, a water route across Central 
America isa necessity rather than an explorer’s dream. 
A Nicaraguan canal is a necessity because 1) the 
Panama Canal is rapidly becoming inadequate to the 
demands imposed by world commerce and 2) the 
political peril created by Panamanian nationalists, 
who are insisting on control over the Canal Zone, is 
such that they may attempt to nationalize the stra- 
tegic waterway. 

Sharply stepped up use of the Panama Canal has 
resulted in general agreement that new canal facilities 
are essential to effective water commerce between the 
two oceans. To rebuild the existing canal would cost 
an estimated $3.5 billion. 

Cave-ins, rock slides and the limitation of the nar- 
row 110-foot locks have resulted in demands for 
action by the U. S. Army Engineers. One rock slide 
six years ago cost $3 million to repair. 

Another major concern is the problem of defend- 
ing the Panama Canal against enemy action. National 
security requires that there be an interoceanic canal 
that could be repaired quickly if damaged. The 
Panama Canal could not be easily repaired. If a 
saboteur or a disgruntled Panamanian nationalist 
should destroy a lock or dam which holds the lake of 
Gatun, it might take three years to get the canal 
back in operation. To fill Gatun lake would take 
from one to two years. A shutdown of the Panama 
Canal would result in fantastic business losses to the 
United States and countries on the West Coast of 
South America. In addition, the naval defense of the 
United States would be seriously jeopardized because 
warships would have to make the long trip around 
Cape Horn, 

Building a canal across Nicaragua will give the 
United States a waterway free of political peril and 
able to accommodate the largest warships in the U. S. 
Navy. Because the principal geographic feature of 
Nicaragua is the chain of two fresh-water lakes, Lake 
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Nicaragua and Lake Managua, draining into the 
Caribbean by way of the San Juan River, there 
would be many miles of open water navigation that 
required little excavation. Nuclear science might well 
be utilized in excavating the narrow strip of land 
where no rudimentary water route exists. 

This Nicaraguan canal would have been built a 
half century ago were it not for a shrewd publicity 
tactic involving a postage stamp that carried an illus- 
tration of a smoking volcano. 

When the United States first considered building 
a canal linking the two oceans, a Nicaraguan canal 
was considered logical. But a powerful lobby of 
North Americans, with French propagandist Philippe 
Jean Bunau-Varilla masterminding public relations 
moves, was at work advocating a Panamanian isth- 
mian route. This lobby had to overcome the recom- 
mendation of the Isthmian Canal Commission in 
1901, which recommended the Nicaraguan route. 

On May 6, 1902, news arrived in the United States 
of the eruption of Mt. Pelee in the island of Mar- 
tinique—a natural disaster which resulted in the death 
of 25,000 people. Bunau-Varilla lit upon a scheme 
to make use of the fear created by the volcanic erup- 
tion. He discovered that there was a Nicaraguan 
postage stamp that bore a picture of a smoking vol- 
cano. He purchased a large quantity of these stamps 
and sent one, pasted on a large sheet of paper, to 
every member of Congress. The brilliant, if under- 
handed public relations move, was a complete success. 
It created fear of the Nicaraguan canal in the minds 
of a majority of congressmen. On July 2, 1902, Con- 
gress enacted legislation authorizing construction of a 
ship canal across the Panamanian isthmus. 

But the final determination to build a canal across 
the Panamanian isthmus failed to dampen enthusiasm 
for the Nicaraguan route. Now that a new canal is 
needed, the old arguments for that route are being 
reexamined. 

In 1912, when the Panama Canal was nearing 
completion, the Nicaraguan government stated a 
desire for the United States to build another canal 
across its territory. Four years later, the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty was signed between the United 
States and Nicaragua. Under the terms of that treaty, 
the U. S. obtained proprietory rights in perpetuity 
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for the construction and maintenance of a canal across 
Nicaragua. 

Studies of the Nicaraguan route have been con- 
tinued down almost to the present day. In August, 
1931, the Chief of the U. S. Army Engineers re- 
ported, after a survey of Nicaragua: “A second canal 
would have important advantages, including a saving 
in time and increased dependability to shipping, an 
increase in trade and commerce, improvement in in- 
ternational relations and added safety and speed in 
the mobilization of our naval forces in the event of a 
national emergency.” 

The onset of the Depression resulted in the tem- 
porary shelving of plans for the canal. Then in 1939 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt indicated the canal 
project would be carried out. Money was authorized 
for additional surveys of the route. But the outbreak 
of war in Europe again sidetracked the project. 


Now, more than 20 years later, interest in the 
Nicaraguan canal route is building up anew. The 
inability of the Panama Canal to accommodate the 
nation’s largest aircraft carriers, as well as the tight 
squeeze for supertankers and ore carriers. has led to 
renewed consideration of the Nicaraguan route. 

On June 30, 1960, Rep. Daniel J. Flood (D-Pa) 
introduced a bill in Congress calling for construction 
of the Nicaraguan canal. The increasingly trouble- 
some political situation in Panama, he declared, 
makes it “essential in the best interests of the United 
States and world commerce, security and peace that 
a second canal bring the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
together at some other point closer to the United 
States than Panama.” 

Congressman Flood cited the imperative need for 
improved canal service, declaring that Panamanian 
claims of “sovereignty” over the Canal Zone “make 
it utterly undesirable to attempt any work on the 
Panama Canal which would entail diplomatic nego- 
tiation with Panama.” 

The economic, geological and engineering advan- 
tages of the Nicaraguan route, plus the pro-American 
attitude of Nicaragua’s government, Rep. Flood said, 
would dictate that the second canal be built on Nica- 
raguan territory where U. S. rights already exist un- 
der a treaty. 

The practical arguments in favor of the Nicara- 
guan route can be stated as follows: 

1) This interoceanic canal, built in large part over 
an existing water route, would be safer for both com- 
mercial shipping and naval fleet units. The danger 
of a complete halt in canal operation by sabotage, 
slides, or ship accidents would be far less than in a 
reconstructed Panama Canal. 

2) A Nicaraguan canal would mean fewer over- 
haul and repair problems and provide a much greater 
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ship capacity than a rebuilt Panama Canal. It would, 
therefore, be a much better long-range investment 
for the United States. 

3) The Nicaraguan route would shorten sailing 
time between Atlantic and West Coast ports. This 
would mean lower shipping charges and more trade 
by sea, thereby strengthening the U. S. merchant 
marine. 

4) As the United States is a naval power highly 
dependent upon swift transfer of ships from ocean to 
ocean as crises arise, a Nicaraguan canal would add 
immeasurably to the national security. 

5) One of the virtues of a canal across Nicaragua 
is what it would do for Central America. The recent 
expressed intention of the U. S. government to offer 
financial aid to Latin countries is an objective that 
would tie in with the plans for the canal. No better 
way exists to aid Central America than by building 
a new canal. A Nicaraguan canal would bring a 
vastly improved life to the people of Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and other nearby lands. It would bring 
new trade, stimulate the growth of cities, promote 
tourism, and give the Central American countries 
easy access to U. S. markets—at the same time allow- 
ing U. S. businesses to become more active in this im- 
portant region of the Americas. In short, it would 
bring to life a part of the New World that has been 
more or less asleep since Spanish days. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that the Nica- 
raguan canal would take 10 years to build and cost 
$750 million. No doubt the time of construction 
would be much shortened as a result of modern 
methods. It also is certain that the cost of construct- 
ing the canal would be greatly increased. One writer 
has mentioned the figure of $4.1 billion. But, after 
all, this sum is only half what the United States will 
spend to buy 45 ballistic missile submarines with a 
life of 20 years. A Nicaraguan canal would have a 
life span equal to the continuation of ocean shipping. 

In grasping the reason for the Nicaraguan canal 
route, it is necessary to understand the geography 
involved. 

The principal geographic feature of Nicaragua is 
the chain of two fresh water lakes, Lake Nicaragua 
and Lake Managua, which is only a few miles from 
the Pacific Ocean in the southwestern part of the 
country, and which drains into the Caribbean Sea 
down the San Juan River. 

Lake Nicaragua, which is 100 miles long and ap- 
proximately 45 miles wide, is the key to the proposed 
water route across the Central American republic. 
With a water area of more than 3,000 square miles, it 
is capable of providing ample water for a canal opera- 
tion. Moreover, it would provide a long stretch of 
open water navigation, requiring little excavation. 
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Lake Managua, situated to the north, would provide 
additional water for the canal. 

The San Juan River, up which pirate ships once 
ventured in Spanish days, forms a natural route for a 
canal from Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean. The 
distance from lake to sea is 80 miles. The total 
length of the proposed water route is less than 200 


miles. No more than 13 miles of land separate the 
natural water passage from the Pacific Ocean. 

With national security requiring a new canal and 
with nuclear science able literally to move mountains, 
it may be that the historic dream of a Nicaraguan 
canal will come true. Translated from dream to re- 
ality, all the Americas would benefit. 


“RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION” 


The General Assembly of the United Nations on December 14, 1960, declared that 

“The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination, and exploitation constitutes a 
denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and 
is an impediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperation. 

“All peoples have the right of self-determination; by virtue of that right they freely 
determine their political status and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural develop- 


ment. 


“Inadequacy of political, economic, social, or educational preparedness should never serve 


as a pretext for delaying independence,” 


WORLD NEWS MAKER 


By VANCE L. SHIFLETT 


Hasis Ben Axi BourGuiBa 


Perhaps no role in modern diplomacy has called 
for greater diplomatic agility than that of President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia. He must remain outwardly, at 
least, on the best terms with France and at the same 
time be consistent with his longstanding aim for 
Moslem unity and the North African independence 
movement. The problem of handling thousands of 
Algerian refugees in Tunisia and still maintaining a 
balance between Nasser’s U.A.R. and the North 
African nations of Libya, Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia is at all times difficult. His recognition of the 
independence of Mauritania which Mohammed V 
insists is a part of Morocco does not add to the ease of 
the situation. In undertaking his famous mission to 
Paris in February, 1961, he had misgivings about 
something positive resulting — De Gaulle had, it 
seemed, recognized him as a key to the North African 
problem and “Bourguibisme” as a means of finding 
a solution. 

Bourguiba first achieved international prominence 
when released from a French prison in the spring of 
1955. He was the man recognized as able to guide 
the home rule program for Tunisia. He had long been 
identified with Tunisian nationalism, joining the Des- 
tour (Constitution Party) in 1922 and later forming 
his own Neo-Destour party on the basis of Western 
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style nationalism. This party was outlawed by the 
French who had maintained a protectorate over the 
country since 1881. Bourguiba was released only to 
become a political prisoner again in 1936 at Ft. St. 
Nicolas in Marseilles. When liberated by the Ger- 
mans in 1942 he returned to Tunisia to take up where 
he had left off. But at this time he had to purge his 
party of Communists. Continuing his work for in- 
dependence by leading strikes and other forms of 
agitation, he finally demanded. and received from 
the nominal head of Tunisia, the Bey of Tunis, the 
nod of approval to carry his freedom appeal to the 
United Nations. In 1951, the French again seized 
Bourguiba and notified his country that the Neo- 
Destour Party had been dissolved. But neither this 
order nor the exile of its leader achieved its purpose. 
The Mendes-France government negotiated with the 
Bey of Tunis and Bourguiba on a home rule plan. 
Finally, in 1955, a plan for the gradual releasing of 
French authority to Tunisia was reached. 

Bourguiba was born in 1904 in a small fishing vil- 
lage of Monastir, Tunisia. He attended a French 
Moslem school, a French high school and later 
studied law at the University of Paris. While in 
Paris he married a French girl, Mathilde Lorrain. 
He is said to speak excellent French with accurate 
“Voltairian citations.” 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following pulica- 
tions for excerpts found below: France Actuelle, Arab News 
and Views, The Bulletin (Bonn), Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry News Release, Canadian Weekly Bulletin, 
Foreign Policy Briefs (Department of State) ] 


GRANT TO THE GaLapacos IsLEs 

The National Science Foundation has granted $6,500 to the 
Charles Darwin Foundation for the Galapagos Isles, which is 
now developing the world’s first international biological station. 
The $6,500 will be used to build laboratories at the station. 
UNESCO granted $9,000 to provide equipment for the 
laboratories. The Darwin Foundation was established in 1959 
under the joint sponsorship of UNESCO and the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources. 


ScuLpTuRED WATER 

A fountain that will spray “sculptured water” was one of 
the features of the International Agricultural and Production 
Exhibition which opened on March 15 in Cairo, Designed 
by Richard H. Jennings, professor of art at the University 
of Michigan, the fountain will spray intricate forms and shapes 
which will appear almost like statues. Jennings estimates the 
cost of the fountain at $60,000. 


CanapiAn-LaTIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 

For the first time Canada will send an observer to a general 
meeting of the Organization of American States when it 
convenes in Ecuador later this year. Canada has also agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations with Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama, which will give it representation in 
all but a few Latin American countries. 


DETERMINATION OF OcEANs’ TEMPERATURES 

Paleontologists can now determine the temperatures that 
prevailed in oceans thousands of years ago. This can be accom- 
plished by measuring the amount of oxygen 18 stored in fossil 
shells. The percentage of the isotope in a shell varies according 
to the chilliness or warmth of the sea at any given time. 


Communist INTERNATIONAL BroapcasTING INCREASE 

Communist international broadcasting increased fivefold in 
the 12-year period ending in 1959 and now totals almost 
3,000 hours per week in 55 languages, the US Information 
Agency reports. At the same time the Agency’s international 
broadcasting increased about 214 times—from 231 to 565 hours 
in 36 languages. 


Mepicat SyMposiuM IN BEIRUT 

The American University of Beirut will hold its general 
Middle East Medical Symposium in early May. Middle 
East Medical Associations as well as several outstanding world 
medical personalities have been invited. The major topic to 
be discussed is “Medicine in the Space Age”. Papers dealing 
with neurology and surgery will be read by representatives from 
Canada, the US and the UK. 


Firsr Woman CapineT MEMBER 1N CANADA 


Mrs, Ellen Fairclough is the first woman ever to be appointed 
to the Federal Cabinet in Canada. She is the Immigration 
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Minister and directs Canada’s immigration, citizenship and 
Indian policies. She is responsible for a department with 
5,000 employees and offices in 22 countries. 


DeutscHe Mark Excuance VaLue Ralsep 

The Federal Republic of Germany has announced its decision 
to raise the exchange value of the Deutsche Mark. The increase, 
which went into effect on March 6, amounts to 4.75%. As a 
result of this revaluation, the dollar and the DM _ now stand 
in a 4-1 relationship instead of the previous DM 4.20 to the 
dollar. The trading ratio of the DM has increased correspond- 
ingly for other carrencies. 


ARAB AIRLINE 

An agreement to form an Arab aviation company with an 
initital capital of 51 million dollars has been reached by the 
Arab League Committee on Communications meeting in Cairo, 
According to preliminary plans the airline will begin with 
eight jet planes operating services between the Arab countries 
and North and South America, South Africa and the Far East. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDUsTRIES CONFERENCE 

The 1961 Inter-American Industries Conference, 24-28 July, 
will be part of the Annual Chicago World Marketing Con- 
ference at the 1961 Chicago International Trade Fair. Govern- 
ment and business leaders of Canada and Latin America will 
meet with US businessmen in a series of top management 
seminars and meetings to concentrate on the developing of better 
communications, improved understanding and closer economic 
ties between the nations of the Americas. The program also 
includes plant tours, demonstrations and construction site 
visits, 
EcHoEs OF THE FUTURE 

The French Ministry of the Post, Telephone and Telegraph 
has set up an experimental space-age post office about 160 miles 
from Paris in Nancay. Here, in extra-long distance with the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, French engineers from the Centre 
Nationale d’Etudes des Télécommunications each night receive 
US messages bounced off Echo I as it orbits over France. The 
long-term hope of the French postal and telephone authorities 
is the practical application of satellite experimental results to 
the terrestrial communications system of 20 years hence. 


CoMMEMoRATVE STAMP 

The tremendous strides made by Canada’s Indian population 
and the significant contribution they have made to the develop- 
ment of Canada in many fields have been honored by the 
Canada Post Office with the issue of a special commemorative 
stamp. 


Worwp Rotarians To Meer Tokyo 

For the first time in its half-century convention history, Ro- 
tary International will hold its 1961 meeting in Asia—Tokyo, 
May 28 to June Ist. One of the reasons for selecting Tokyo as 
the site of the convention is that Rotary has become so strong in 
Japan. When Rotary ceased to function in Japan during World 
War II, there were only 38 clubs and some 2,000 Rotarians. 
Today there are 392 Rotary Clubs in Japan with a membership 
of nearly 16,000. 
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WasuHincTon Missionary CoLLEGE CHANGES NaMEs 


Washington Missionary College, a four-year liberal arts 
institution administered by the Seventh-day Adventists in Takoma 
Park, Maryland, has changed its name to “Columbia Union 
College.” Reascn for the changes, officials said, was the refusal 
of some foreign countries to recognize holders of degree from 
missionary colleges. 


Foreicn Srupents at AEC ArGonNE NationaL LABoRATORY 


Sixty-five graduate scientists and engineers representing 
16 foreign countries and the US are enrolled in the spring 
term of the International Institute of Nuclear Science and 
Engineering at the US Atomic Energy Commission’s Argonne 
National Laboratory. 


CANADIAN AEROMAGNETIC SURVEYS 


An $18 million program of aeromagnetic surveys, unique 
in the history of Canadian mineral development and involving 
great blocks of unsurveyed territory in the Canadian Shield, 
will get under way this summer. The program has no parallel 
in the history of Canada’s mineral industry, either in the number 
of governments involved and the size and cost of the project 
or in the far-reaching results it can have on the growth and 
development of the industry. It will take 12 years to complete, 
will cover areas totaling 1,800,000 square miles, and involve 
over three and a half million line-miles of flying. 


PropuctTion IN THE MippLeE East 


Oil production in the Middle East set a new record in the 
first nine months of 1960. Production, at 193,700,000 metric 
tons (2,204 pounds each), was 12.9 per cent greater than in the 
1959 period. The region accounts for about one-fourth of the 
‘world’s oil output. 


INCREASE IN INDEPENDENT NATIONS 


There are now 111 fully independent nations in the World 
compared with 71 nations at the end of World War II, ac- 
cording to the UPI. 


New Foreicn LancuaGE INSTITUTES 


The US Office of Education has announced that it will sponsor 
modern foreign-language institutes next summer in the Soviet 


Union, France and West Germany. The institutes will be de- 
signed to improve the teaching of modern foreign languages. 
Indiana University will conduct a ten-week advance institute in 
Russian for 42 secondary school teachers from June 15 to August 
24th. The first five weeks wili be at Bloomington, Indiana, and 
the second five weeks in Moscow. Stanford University will con- 
duct a German language institute from June 19 to August 19th 
for 82 secondary teachers at Bad Boll, near Stuttgart in West 
Germany. The University of Oregon will conduct a French 
institute in Tours from June 19 to August 2nd for 80 secondary 
schoo] teachers. 


U. S. ScHoLars REcorp TEMPLE 


A team of US scholars from the University of Chicago go to 
work soon on making history’s final record of a stone-hewn 
Pharaonic temple that will be sawed right out of the rocky hill 
and moved to another site. The temple, built by Ramses II 
(1304-1238 B.C.) is at Beit el Wali, 30 miles south of the Aswan 
High Dam. This temple will be one of the first historical sites 
inundated by the reservoir of the High Dam, largest man-made 
lake in the world. The US team is headed by Dr. Keith C. 
Seele. 


Seato Laporatory To ComBat CHOLERA 


A major international search for a way to eradicate cholera 
began in December in Dacca, Pakistan, with the inauguration 
of a cholera research laboratory. The sponsors of the facility are 
Pakistan and the South East Asia Treaty Organization. It is 
financed by a $400,000 grant that the United States gave SEATO 
after a cholera epidemic swept through Thailand about two years 
ago. The Director will be Dr. Fred L. Soper of the National 
Health Institute of the US Public Health Service. 


NATO ResEarcu FELLowsHIP PROGRAM 


A limited number of advanced research fellowships is being 
offered by NATO for 1961-62 to candidates from member 
states. The aim of the program is “to promote study and research 
leading to publication on various aspects of the common interests, 
traditions and outlook of the countries of the North Atlantic 
Alliance, in order to throw light on the history, present status, 
and future development of the concept of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, and of the problems which confront it.” 


A GROWING COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 


Vast readjustments are taking place, no less significant than was the explosion of Europe 
into other continents in the 15th to 19th centuries. The idea of national independence is 
in crescendo and may not run its course until we have at least 120 sovereign states in the 


community of nations. 


In the other direction national states are acting together to reduce the meaning of their 
national boundaries through international arrangements of a regional or universal character 
to handle problems which cannot be solved by single states acting alone. The sharper edges 
of sovereignty are being blunted by voluntary action to meet practical necessity and gain 
reciprocal practical advantage. Today, March 20, for example, there are more than 10 inter- 
national conferences in progress in some part of the world at which the United States is 
officially represented. The same occurs on every working day throughout the year. There is 
emerging, steadily but largely unnoticed, what a distinguished jurist has called the “common 
law of mankind.”—Secretary oF StaTE Dean Rusk. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Challenge in the Middle East, by Harry B. Ellis. (New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1960. Pp. vii, 238, bibliogra- 
phy, index, $4.00) 


Mr. Ellis utilizes this treatise to set down a view of Com- 
munist influence and American policy. He became The Christian 
Science Monitor’s correspondent for the region during 1952 and 
resides in Beirut, Lebanon. This is his third book on the Middle 
East, the first two covering historical facts, in contrast to this 
effort. 

An introduction to some of the “little” people provides a 
good opening, because it is important to readers who lack this 
personal knowledge. An uncrowded map of the places to be told 
of is set in at this point. Though we may have given due con- 
sideration to all news stories, we should have a better understand- 
ing of President Nasser’s thinking about communism and the 
United States after looking more closely, by the author’s help. 
A beneficial view of developing relations between Israel and the 
United States is contributed along with a description of difficul- 
ties to be met when there is no common understanding of aims 
and problems. You look at the Soviets and their friends to dis- 
cover them far from an ideal situation, The prime issue for Yan- 
kee traders is seen to be a matter of resourcefulness in conduct- 
ing business in a fashion to enhance international confidence. 

There is a creditable summary and analysis of the predica- 
ments facing the community. Suggestions for procedures, thought 
to be in the interest of the United States, are proposed for con- 
templation. 

Harry B. Ellis sets down things he knows by his conversations 
and experiences, with many ideas gained through direct contacts 
at all levels in the arena of which he writes. Here is an account 
founded on long residence, a keen eye for salient features in- 
volved, and on current facts. 

“Challenge in the Middle Fast’ is an advantageous source of 
information and provides assistance in forming opinions. It has 
value for people concerned with inter-related political situations 
of the United States, Arab nations, and others of the Middle 
Fast. 

A. J. Maxweti 


Science and Government, by C. P. Snow. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1961. Pp. vi, 88, $2.50) 


In these Godkin lectures Sir Charles Snow, both scientist and 
novelist, dramatically tackles the problem of government’s use of 
the scientist with the maximum effect and the least risk. A hand- 
ful of scientists in secret decide on developments, which are 
given legal form by non-scientists in government “who cannot 
have a firsthand knoledge of what those choices depend on or 
what those results may be.” Sir Charles tells the story of Sir 
Henry Tizard, whose committee in close connection with the 
“Establishment” made radar a reality, and his unrelenting op- 
ponent, F, A. Lindemann (Lord Cherwell), Winston Churchill’s 
man Friday, who drove through the policy of strategic bombing, 
for which his claims proved to be 10 times too high. The failure 
to make full use of Tizard and the questioned influence of 
Lindemann in the Second World War dramatize the problem. 
A “sighting shot” at how effectively to use the scientist, Sir 
Charles Snow says, is to put the scientists into a committee with 
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a clear and limited objective, to place it properly in the govern- 
mental machine, and to invest it with “powers of action,” at least 
of follow-up. The steady use of scientists in the national interest, 
not international rivalry, is the aim, for they “have it within 
them to know what a future-directed society feels like” and 
governments need foresight to put the message to work, 

Denys P. Myers 


The United States and Latin America, by Dexter Perkins. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1961. Pp. 124, $3.00) 


This book is from the pen of the well known author of defini- 
tive studies of the Monroe Doctrine and other aspects of United 
States foreign policy. The present work, (lectures given at Tulane 
University in 1954 under the Davis Washington Mitchell Fund), 
is an unusually timely discussion of issues involved in United 
States relations with Latin America, and of the backgrounds of 
those issues. 

The last chapter, which deals with economic relationships, is 
especially informative, sane, and suggestive of appropriate lines 
to be observed in policy. On the whole, Professor Perkins takes 
a pessimistic view of the possibility of effective international 
commodity marketing agreements—a view which may have to 
be revised some day. His view of United States capital invest- 
ments is summed up in the statement “that the migration of 
American capital to Latin America ought most emphatically to be 
in the interest of the Latin Americans themselves, and can con- 
tinue to be, with wisdom and restraint on both sides.” (p. 98) 
The crux of the problem of “economic imperialism” he takes to 
be this: “It lies with the state which receives foreign capital to 
regulate the conditions under which it operates, and to see to it 
that the social interest of the total community is well served and 
protected.” (p. 100) 

The author’s injunction, “learn to distinguish between the 
measures of social change which are virtually inevitable in these 
societies, and a lurch into Communism” (p. 85), is one which can 
scarcely be repeated too often these days. 

EuGene Davis 


Overseas Chinese Nationalism: the Genesis of the Pan-Chinese 
Movement in Indonesia, 1900-1916, by Lea F. Williams, 
(Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1960. Pp. 235, glossary, bibiog., 
$4.50) 


Produced under the auspices of the Center for International 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this study 
has implications far broader than its title indicates. While its 
direct concern is “restricted to the Chinese of the Indonesian 
islands in the early years of our century,” it illuminates the whole 
problem of the overseas Chinese, and helps the reader to under- 
stand the nature of “the new nationalism of the populations of 
the non-Western world.” (p. 4) 

The Indies Chinese had been established in the archipelago since 
the 17th century, or earlier. They felt themselves “always quite 
distinct from the other inhabitants,” although in 1900 they lacked 
sense of unity. In the first decade of the 20th century a feeling 
of common interest was awakened, through the establishment of 
associations to provide education for Chinese pupils (then gen- 
erally excluded from the few Dutch-sponsored schools), and 
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through Chinese Chambers of Commerce in major cities. These 
associations taught them the power of group effort, with a sense 
of pan-Chinese unity, emotional rather than a political tie to 
China” (p. 113). Despite some loyalty to China” as a symbol and 
as a potential ally,” the motivating power was “desire to obtain 
solutions to their own problems.” 

“The Indies Chinese were definitely not seeking to establish 
themselves on a national territorial base. . . Cultural, not geo- 
graphic, separateness was the basis of the Indies Chinese claim 
for a national identity” (pp. 199-200). By 1900, “The Chinese 
had a legitimate interest and a large investment in the Nether- 
lands colony. Nationalism protected that interest through the 
attainment of greater social, political, and psychological security.” 
(p. 191) 

Mr. Williams concluded his study by indicating briefly the 
dilemma confronting this self-conscious Chinese minority, now 
that their sense of nationalism is seen in Indonesia as an obstacle 
to the unification of all population groups within the new nation. 
The hard-won minority status through which they achieved 
dignity and security under the colonial regime leads now to their 
rejection “as full members of the independent Indonesian nation- 
state” (p. 202). 

Impressively scholarly footnotes end each chapter; an extensive 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources is in Chinese, 


Dutch, and Indonesian and English. 
Dr. HELEN Dwicut ReEip 


Hamilton Holt, by Warren F. Kuehl. (Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1960. Pp. 303, $7.50) 


The sub-title of this biography says “Journalist, Internationalist 
and Educator.” Dr. Holt, who was long president of Rollins 
College, was all of these in succession and all at once, for in his 
78 years he never lost his power as a journalist nor as an inter- 
nationalist. The book is divided into three parts, one representing 
each phase of his life. Holt was a crusader for good causes, was 
a founder of the League to Enforce Peace, was a money raiser, 
a soft-hearted businessman and as editor of The Independent 
he influenced millions of Americans in the nation’s most tortuous 
period of isolationism. He was a Director of the American Peace 
Society 1904-51, and was a great proponent of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

This book, for all its admiration of the subject, never seems 
to find the man. Perhaps, the author held him in too much awe, 
as a teacher and a friend. Never once does the affable, joking, 
often intensely serious conflict in Holt’s personality show through 
in these pages. Notwithstanding, this is a notable work on a 
notable man. Fearless, steadfast and true friend of peace, through 
negotiation, Holt’s life is a tribute to the best in the American 


Peace Society. 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


The Mexican Revolution, 1914-1915, The Convention of Aguas- 
calientes, by Robert E. Quirk. (Blomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 314, bibliographical note, index, 
$6.75) 


Josephus Daniels in Mexico, by E. David Cronon. (Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960, Pp. x-369, Essay on 
Sources, index, $6.00) 


A valuable part of “The Mexican Revolution” by Robert F. 
Quirk, an Indiana University historian, is a documented account 
of the internal feuds among the early Mexican “revolutionaries,” 
Francisco Villa, Emiliano Zapata, Venustiano Carranza and Al- 
varo Obregon. “Most Mexicans did not want American interven- 
tion,” Judge Duval West assured Woodrow Wilson in May 
1915. Previously, however, the U. S. President, as Professor 
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Arthur Link of Princeton University has shown, had lifted the 
embargo on arms with the result that Victoriano Huerta was 
overthrown and “a happy state of anarchy” installed to be ex- 
ploited by military “politicos.” Today’s domination of the Mexi- 
can people by a one-party dictatorship, “The Revolution as an 
Institution,” was foreshadowed when the ideas of Villa and Za- 
pata, “the warp and woof of the real revolution,” were embodied 
in the 1917 Querétaro Constitution. The final paragraph of Mr, 
Quirk’s book, exalting Lazaro Cardenas as the revolutionary par 
excellence, can best be understood in the light of the ex-Presi- 
dent’s undeniable, contemporaneous role as an apologist for, if 
not agent of, Soviet China and the USSR. End-maps in “The 
Mexican Revolution” are superb. 

Some of the raw material of history is outlined in E. David 
Cronon’s “Josephus Daniels in Mexico.” The author, Associate 
Professor of History at the University of Nebraska, depicts the 
North Carolina editor-politician-diplomat as the kindly, patriotic 
gentleman he was, Unfortunately, as Professor Cronon relates, 
Ambassador Daniels did not know “one word of Spanish.” Con- 
sequently, his mission to Mexico was marred by public use of a 
“catchy sentence” from a speech by General Plutarco Elias Calles, 
the latter notorious for his hatred of all religions. “We must 
now enter into and take possession of the minds of the children, 
the minds of the young,” fulminated Calles. Since the U. S. 
envoy, admittedly, did not see the context of the talk from which 
he quoted, he was unprepared for the storm of criticism which 
arose, not only in Mexico, but also in the United States. 

It is important to note, in connection with this sad episode, 
that Calles had echoed the denunication of God-centered educa- 
tion made by General Lazaro Cardenas, then campaigning suc- 
cessfully for the Presidency and now notorious throughout the 
globe for his praise fer the blood-stained “Popular Communes” 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung of China and chief propagandist in 
the Western Hemisphere of the Fidel Castro “revolution” in 
Cuba. Of the more than fifty references to Lazaro Cardenas in 
this study by Dr. Cronon almost all are flattering to the General. 
Numerous notes, largely from manuscript sources, tend to high- 
light one side of questionable issues. An adequate index rounds 
out the volume. 

Joseru F, THorninc 
Associate editor of Worip AFFairs 


The Politics of Soviet Education, by George F. Bereday and 
Joan Pennar, editors. (New York, Praeger, 1960. Pp. 217) 


This is a collection of eleven essays by various authors, For 
this reason, the title of the book suggests a more comprehensive 
and systematic treatment than is actually provided. Nevertheless, 
the combined effect of the separate essays draws attention in a 
useful way to the social, economic, and political environment in 
which Soviet education exists. Unfortunately no sustained attempt 
was made to summarize these essays nor is there even an index 
or any other structural arrangement for weaving them together. 
Thus the total effect is a series of interesting but separate presen- 
tations on problems that seem to be arbitrarily selected. 

Among the conclusions, the following emerge: 

The problems of education are considered by the Soviet to be 
matters of supreme national importance. 

Although the Soviet education system has been praised, ad- 
mired, and even emulated abroad since the success of the first 
Sputnik, the system itself has been severely criticized at home by 
Soviet educational and political leaders. The system was, in fact, 
in process of thoroughgoing modification before the first Sputnik 
was launched. It has since then been radically modified in a 
number of important respects. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party exercises 
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ultimate control over Soviet education. The Committee operates 
behind a facade of parliamentary and popular government. 

The ideals of human equality—of doing justice to the under- 
dog by means of equal educational opportunity—are fundamen- 
tal in statements of the Soviet ideology. Nevertheless, in actual 
practice, the Soviets have been unable to provide for all pupils 
that uniform treatment which the strictly logical extension of 
their philosophy would seem to require. 

Wiruiam G. Carr 


The Major Governments of Modern Europe, by Herman Finer. 
(Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. Pp. xv, 
736, 74, $8.50) 


This is a study of the operation of the governments of the 
United Kingdom (here called Great Britain), France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union which includes 
examination of their political parties. The people, environment 
and culture of each country are characterized in chapters which 
introduce descriptive and analytical chapters on the form of gov- 
ernment and its use by the parties that vie for operating it. Re- 
written in easy narrative style from a prior and longer book, it 
is intended to be read and absorbed in a college semester, That 
should be possible, and the student should end up with a very 
good image of the way these four peoples conduct their affairs, 
and with ideas about how differently in detail they have devised 
governmental machinery for arriving at what they conceive to 
be the same goals, 

Professor Finer regards government as the force that molds 
the economic, social and moral phases of living in modern po- 
litical societies. He calls democracy “rule by all” manifested by 
majority decisions (since solutions will not wait for unanimity), 
which implies kindness to the minority in affording it the op- 
portunity of becoming the majority. Such governments are re- 
sponsible to the people and may undertake few or many func- 
tions. 

By contrast a dictatorship is nonresponsible and undertakes to 
control all possible human activity. How the former concept 
works out in the case of Britain, France and Germany and the 
latter concept in the USSR is reasonably clear throughout the text. 
The book is encyclopedic in content and up to date (August 1960). 
The French and German sections are convenient summaries of 
their constitutional vicissitudes, and the section on the Soviet 
Union usefully and satisfactorily describes the evolution of its 
system and properly emphasizes the dominant role of the Com- 
munist Party, whose statutes are printed in full. The description 
of the government of the United Kingdom is a standard one, 
but its “unwritten constitution” consists of a good deal more than 
Magna Charta (1215) and the Bill of Rights (1689). The 
Statute of Westminster (1931) and the evolution of the Com- 
monwealth are omitted; perhaps that is why the author chose to 
entitle the section “the Government of Great Britain.” 

Denys P. Myers 


Ask Me Anything: Our Adventures with Khrushchev, by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., Bob Considine and Frank Conniff. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 271, $4.95) 


Employing every technique of newspaper art, the “Hearst 
team” secured lengthy, personal interviews with Chairman Nikita 
Khrushchev when the latter was in some of his most expansive 
moods, The results, embodied in this highly readable narrative, 
provide valuable insights, not only into the leader’s many-faceted 
personality, but also into the actual workings of the Soviet system. 
There are also fairly accurate pen-pictures of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
chief lieutenants. The beliefs and methods of the Soviet “team”’ 
are revealed sufficiently to enable students of current develop- 
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tides of Marxist-Leninist policy. In- 


ments to judge the main 
deed, as much light is thrown on the tactics of Red China as upon 
strategic moves by the Kremlin. The volume represents top- 


echelon, eye-witness reporting. It should be available to com- 
munity libraries and college boys and girls. 

The authors, citing the opinions of a number of specialists, 
may exaggerate the present, rather than long-term possible con- 
flicts between Moscow and Peking. Those “Russians” who ex- 
pressed contemporaneous concern to the Hearst team about Soviet 
China may have been deliberately dropping hints that could 
prove misleading. Recent Sino-Soviet understandings raise new 
doubts about the illusion that humanity’s problems may be solved 
by two totalitarian police-states destroying each other. Conse- 
quently, the chapter, “Khrushchev and Red China” can be stud- 
ied in connection with National Review's scientific analysis of 
this question (Supplement, Nov. 5, 1960). This reviewer, in 
praising “Ask Me Anything,” must add that too much depends 
upon a correct evaluation of Chinese-Soviet “friction” in the 
next few months, or years, to accept Konrad Adenauer’s view 
that this “will turn out to be the Achilles heel of Soviet Russia.” 
Mr. Hearst and his gifted colleagues are on safer ground in 
quoting Sir Winston Churchill, who suggested that grave tensions 
between Soviet Moscow and Marxist-Leninist Peking, after forty 
or fifty years, might “ultimately” turn the USSR “toward the 
West.” Well-informed readers can draw their own conclusions. 

Biographical notes about the Hearst team members are hardly 
compensation for the omission of an index and bibliography. 


Joseru THorninc 


Lincoln’s Manager, David Davis, by Willard L. King (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 383, index, 
$6.75) 


This is the story of the man who probably more than any 
other is responsible for the election of Abraham Lincoln. He was 
Lincoln’s chosen manager in 1860 and the person who engi- 
neered Lincoln’s selection as the Republican standard bearer, 
King refutes the story that Lincoln was committed to appoint 
Simon Cameron and Caleb Smith to the Cabinet in return for 
the votes of Pennsylvania and Indiana. Davis served as Lincoln’s 
“eyes and ears” in the 1860 campaign and must be given some 
of the credit for carrying Pennsylvania and Indiana, 

Davis was born in 1815 in eastern Maryland, but migrated 
to Bloomington, Illinois, where he became a lawyer and judge. 
As the judge with whom Lincoln rode the circuit, Davis be- 
came familiar with Lincoln and Lincoln likewise became cogni- 
vant of the worth of Davis. 

Davis had neither brilliance nor genius like Lincoln’s, but he 
did have a remarkable capacity for organization and therein lies 
his historical significance. 

Appointed to the Supreme Court in 1862 by Lincoln, Davis 
could not eschew politics, but continually petitioned Lincoln in 
behalf of applicants for political appointment. 

When Lincoln was assassinated Davis became executor of his 
estate. This trying task he assumed with little remuneration, but 
he showed consummate tact in dealing with Mrs, Lincoln until 
her death in 1882. 

Legally, his best known act was the decision in the famous 
Milligan case which established the fact that military courts 
cannot try civilians outside the area of conflict. This decision 
has been called “fone of the bulwarks of American History.” 

King’s book has added to our knowledge of the people with 
whom Lincoln dealt in his everyday political life. 

Evven E, 
Legislative Reference Service 
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The Purpose of American Politics, by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. 359, index, $4.50) 


A very formidable voice has been added to those that are being 
heard in intellectual circles of this country, pointing out and 
deploring ills they think have caused the contemporary crisis of 
American politics and, after apportioning blame here and there, 
suggesting a solution. To Professor Morgenthau, a noted political 
scientist, it is essentially a crisis of national purpose. 

He investigates the purpose of America as a nation—the only 
nation that had reflected “upon its purpose before it came into 
existence.” This he does with great erudition and unmistakably 
in the tradition of German idealist philosophers, 


The ideas that have articulated the purpose of America are the 
ideas of Europe, ancient and modern, but it was a land empty of 
history and people and without any serious competition from 
abroad which made the realization of these ideas possible. Hence, 
it is the uniqueness of this experience that has shaped the Amer- 
ican purpose—Equality in Freedom. 

This concept which in actual practice meant freedom from po- 
litical contro] and absence of competition made the vertical mo- 
bility of individuals practically limitless in a society of contin- 
ually expanding frontiers. Freedom thus acquired an apolitical 
meaning connoting both anarchy and a chance for unhampered 
acquisition. Vertical mobility for its consummation required 
horizontal mobility as well, and the limits of horizontal mobility 
having been reached by the closing of frontiers in 1890, Ameri- 
can purpose faced its first crisis, This impairment of mobility, 
however, ended with the consummation of the New Deal and 
American involvement in the Second World War. 


Prof. Morgenthau maintains that the fundamental American 
purpose of maintaining equality in freedom in America is as- 
sumed to require for its achievement a “‘continuous and contiguous 
expansion of the area in which Americans can enjoy equality in 
freedom beyond the original boundaries of the United States. 
This is the third purpose of America: to expand the area of 
equality in freedom in order to maintain equality in freedom at 
home.” 

He admits that this “expansionism” has posed a problem for 
both philosophy and statecraft and has beccme zn object of con- 
troversy. This global “expansion” has become all the more im- 
portant because the challenge posed by Communism to American 
purpose is at a global scale. 

Prof. Morgenthau ruthlessly criticizes the prevalent norms of 
scoiety, administrative structure and practices in U.S. and our 
role in international affairs; but all his criticism points to the crisis 
in depth, e.g., the policies have lost organic connection with the 
innermost purpose of the nation. 

He has many suggestions for the restoration of vitality to 
American purpose, for the “restoration of democratic govern- 
ment” and for the “defense of freedom at home.” Some of 
them: racial equality, tight government control on foreign trade, 
emphasis on public sector rather than private one, government 
interference in Big Business and trade unions in order to restore 
vertical mobility, radical reforms in the administrative structure 
of the country and above all a President with a “will to govern.” 

His most dramatic suggestion, however, is a plea which vir- 
tually calls for a world government, as both for the expansion of 
“equality in freedom” and for sheer biological survival of man- 
kind in face of nuclear threat. 

The book is an outstanding contribution to serious literature 
on America and albeit the controversial nature of assumption, 
conclusions and suggestions contained therein, it should be read 
by all those who can muster some seriousness and intellectual vigor 
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while searching for meaning and purpose of their society and for 
an answer to the question: will that purpose survive the on- 
slaughts of an ideology and a system sworn to spell its ruin? 


Masoop GHAZNAVI 
Johns Hopkins School of International Studies 


Common Sense About Russia, by Robert Conquest. (New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1960, 175 pages, $2.95) 

Common Sense About China, by Guy Wint. (The same, 176 
pages) 

These are the first two volumes in a new Common Sense 
Series. There are three other volumes available: on Africa, India, 
and The Arab World; and others are in preparation, 

The authors in this series have been asked to assume no special 
knowledge of the subject in their readers, to write for persons 
of average education, and to be as objective as possible. 

These aims are admirably fulfilled in the case of the volumes 
on Russia and China, both by British specialists in foreign affairs 
with firsthand knowledge of the areas on which they write. 

The flavor of Mr. Conguest’s calm yet firm approach to the 
Soviet Union can be sampled from these sentences: “It can be 
deduced that the constitutional arrangements of the USSR are 
not, at present, of the slightest real significance.” “For where the 
State is so organized as to be an Archimedean lever by which a 
few individuals can exert as much social power as whole classes, 
the norms of sociology and of political theory apply rather badly.” 
(pages 58, 59) At the same time, this author notes that we must 
live with the Russian state and people and we require therefore 
the clearest and most accurate knowledge about them. 

Mr. Wint’s book displays an admirable grasp of Chinese civ- 
ilization in its impressive durability and of its agony and failure 
under the impact of contact with the militant and technically 
stronger West in the nineteenth century. His book is clear and 
informative, also, on Sun Yat-sen and on the long duel of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Kuomintang with the Communists. The latter, 
he thinks, came to power without Russian aid and with their 
greatest asset “the decay and corruption in Kuomintang China,” 
though the factor of war-weariness is noted. The second half of 
the book, “Under Communism,” is crammed with facts and 
ideas and is exceptionally interesting, penetrating, and balanced. 


WesLeEY Lowry 


Studies in World Public Order, by Myres S. McDougal and 
Associates. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 
1058, table of cases, index, $15) 


This encyclopedic book is a collection of essays, written and 
organized by Myres S. McDougal, Sterling Professor of Law at 
Yale Law School, with capable assistance from Prof. Harold D. 
Lasswell and other specialists. Its objective is to develop a 
framework of inquiry and to encourage the use of such frame- 
work in specific inquiries designed to further progress toward a 
“world public order.” 

The work is divided into four parts: 1) A theoretical dis- 
cussion of systems of public order, and recommendations for a 
legal study; 2) essays dealing with “minimum order’’—authori- 
tative principles regulating international intercourse, including 
law of war and a 300-page discussion of treaties and executive 
agreements; 3) sharable resources—international waters, air and 
outer space, and polar areas; and 4) “optimum order”—the 
greatest achievement and sharing of “human dignity values.” 

The book is capably organized, its essays professionally written 
and documented; it will probably appeal most to students of 
international law and relations. Several of the essays—all were 
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previously published—may be somewhat dated but others ap- 
peared only two to three years ago. Those dealing with interna- 
tional waters and air and outer space are timely and among the 
most valuable in view of the recent and future law of sea con- 
ferences—with participants no nearer to a solution—and especial- 
ly the rapid development of high-altitude airplanes, missiles, 
and satellites. 

Joun J. Karcu 


Behind the Egyptian Sphinx by Irving Sedar and Harold Green- 
berg. (Philadelphia, Pa., Chilton Company, 1960. Pp. 170, 
index, $4.00) 


Two apparently young scholars who are widely travelled and 
possess journalistic talents have combined to write a most inter- 
esting and provocative book. Behind the Epyptian Sphinx is 
Gamali Nasser, dictator of Egypt and founder of the United 
Arab Republic, which today includes Ancient Syria. The authors 
first have given space to the history of Egypt and the Nile Valley 
to provide a proper setting for the machinations of the one they 
believe to be arch-conspirator of the Middle East, who likewise 
is plotting to create a Third Power Bloc alongside that of the 
Soviet and the Allied Countries within NATO. Their image 
of Israel is that of an outpost of the Free World in Africa, as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Taiwan pictures itself to be in Asia. There is 
much to be said for their position which makes both countries 
wards of NATO to the extent of potential military aid in case 
of attack, Yet pragmatically one could wish that the situation 
were otherwise. 

A considerable portion of the book is an account of the trade 
expansion activities of the Federal Republic of Germany, aided 
by resident ex-Nazis who have even changed their names (and 
frequently religion) to adapt themselves to Arab life. Hjalmar 
Schacht’s Bank is credited with acting as the go-between in 
German-African trade and Cairo becomes the center of a move- 
ment which might be called Pan-African rather than a revival 
alone of the Old Arab League, which foundered on the shoals 
of the haves and the have-nots. (The haves possess oil and the 
have-nots are still searching for it.) Yet some considerable in- 
sistence is placed on Muslim loyalties which the authors believe 
underlie the structure of the new movements. The existence of 
many governments in exile in Cairo, (Algeria for one, being a 
good example) and the envious eyes cast upon the Sudan and 
Ethiopia as sources of both the Blue and White Niles give cre- 
dence to this view of a Pan-Africa documented again by Leuis 
Lomax in his new book The Reluctant African. The Egyptians 
have suddenly become Negro and just as suddenly revived their 
fervor for the Koran. This puts Haile Selassie’s Christian coun- 
try in an awkward position and does a cruel blow to Christianity 
in the Sudan. 

The book has an omincus sub-title “Prelude to World War 
Ill?” Evidently, Western civilization, which so much depends 
upon Plato and Aristotle for intellectual support, has never 
touched Africa except as an alien academic theory of life. Both 
St. Thomas Aquinas for Christianity and Maimonides for the 
Jews, reconciled the ethical teachings of the Greeks to their 
respective religions, Apparently no one ever did it for the Mus- 
lims. Nasser may be coming with the new African countries to 
create a new Cold and Holy War but it is hard to believe he 
has Adenauer as a partner or that either the Arabs or the young 
African nations will follow his leadership. 

Frankiin DuNHAM 


Canada and the United States: The Civil War Years, by Robin 
W. Winks. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 


xviii, 430, notes on sources, index, $6.50) 


Winks shows that the period of the Civil War was one of 
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unusual tension along the Canadian border. Periodic incidents led 
to the verge of hostilities, but calm, sane leadership avoided 
outright conflict. He analyzes all these incidents with care 
utilizing both Canadian and American documentary sources. 
Some attention is also given to British materials. Winks is inde- 
fatigable in examining all possible sources (basing conclusions 
largely on primary materials) on each aspect of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Canadians were largely abolitionists in sentiment so they first 
favored the North, but when the Lincoln administration em- 
phasized that the conflict was to preserve the Union their sym- 
pathy shifted to the South. 

The Trent Affair in December 1861 aroused a storm of emo- 
tion, but was capably handled by Lincoln and Seward so war was 
avoided, It was this crisis, in the author’s opinion, that changed 
Canada from neutral or pro-Northern into a generally anti- 
Northern sentiment. 

In 1862 and 1863 affairs were fairly tranquil. After the mid- 
dle of 1863, however, attempts were made to control the border 
to prevent supplies from reaching the Confederates through 
Canada. Also Confederate agents and escaped prisoners began 
operating against the United States from Canadian points. 

The events of 1864, which saw a series of attempted raids 
from Canada, nearly erupted into war. Fortunately, calmer opin- 
ions prevailed and difficulties were avoided, 

Well documented accounts of the activities of the Confederate 
Commissioners in Canada as well as the various attempts to raid 
the North, including the famous St. Albans raid now clear up 
many disputed points regarding these activities. 

Canada was benefited by the Civil War because it promoted 
British North American unity in four ways: (1) the possibility 
of American invasion made union a means to more effective de- 
fense; (2) complementary markets became necessary because of 
the loss of reciprocal trade with America; (3) the war furnished 
a respite from American expansionism; and (4) “the spectacle 
of war provided a potent object lesson in statecraft and con- 
stitution-making that Canadian leaders did not ignore.” 

Winks has adequately filled a long-felt gap in diplomatic his- 
tory. 

Evpen FE. 


India and the United States, by Selig S. Harrison, ed. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 244, $5.95) 


Here is a short book (238 pages) compiled from a top-level 
Conference on India and the United States (with 88 participants) 
held in Washington, D. C. in the spring of 1959, a book prepared 
for the generally informed person who needs the latest capsuled 
information on how India is getting along. The specialist on 
South Asia will have known already most of what the conferees 
discussed, although he may not have identified the particular views 
of the participants as clearly as this book now makes possible. 

The editor, Selig Harrison, has arranged the voluminous ma- 
terial from formal addresses to panel discussions. His introduc- 
tion restates his bias toward pessimism, Conference participants 
present a seriously optimistic and challenging view of contem- 
porary Indian affairs. This book shows how a unified impact can 
be achieved by a public display of such personages as Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Senator John F, Kennedy, Barbara Ward, John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, Chester Bowles, Frank Moraes, B. K. Nehru, 
and Ashoka Mehta. Despite differences in ways of analysing prob- 
lems, everyone favored greatly expanded American and European 
aid to India. The specialists on India, including W. Norman 
Brown, Michael Brecher, Norman Palmer, Carl Taylor, Eugene 
Staley and others, provided glimpses of the most advanced pro- 
fessional work now coming out of American universities and 
research bodies. The important facts about India’s economic pro- 
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grams—e.g. capital investment, labor supply, dollar gap, deficit 
financing, industrial versus agricultural development, private 
versus pubic projects, the demographic outlook—are handled 
neatly within the context of the panels. 
Cuartes H. Heimsaru 
The American University 


India Wins Freedom, An Autobiographical Narrative, by Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad. (New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1960. Pp. 293. illus., index, $6.00) 


India Wins Freedom is a revealing book. When first pub- 
lished in India shortly after the death of its author in 1958, it 
caused a political sensation. 

It deals primarily with men and minds of only one of three 
parties—the Indian National Congress—which negotiated the 
freedom anl partition of British India. Azad deals briefly 
with the British Government and the persons who represented 
her in the negotiations, and he neglects completely the third 
party—the Moslem League. The usefulness of the book, there- 
fore is limited to an understanding of the Congress leaders. For 
those who expected the memoirs to be a discussion of the his- 
toric forces at work leading to freedom for India and Pakistan, 
there is little meat. 

Maulana Azad, one of the “Big Four” of the Indian National 
Congress, served as President during the crucial years of free- 
dom-struggle from 1939 to 1946 and until his death, as Education 
Minister in Nehru’s Government. Hence he speaks with au- 
thority of events and men. Courage and honesty that characterized 
the man do not fail him in his memoirs. That is where the 
book’s chief value lies, 

He clearly points out inconsistencies in both the thinking and 
actions of Mahatma Gandhi, who on the one hand was uncom- 
promising in upholding non-violence as a creed: and on the 
other, paid glowing tribute to Subhas Bose, who had escaped 
from India and had joined the Axis powers. 

Similarly outspoken are the accounts of Sardar Patel, particu- 
larly after India’s independence when “Muslim citizens were 
being killed like cats and dogs” in broad daylight in India’s 
capital, when he was the Minister responsible for maintaining 
order. 

The most dramatic part of the book, however, is when the 
author holds Pandit Nehru as largely responsible for the parti- 
tion of the sub-continent. Azad opposed partition from first 
to last. It is his contention that unity of India based on the 
Cabinet Mission Plan of an Indian confederation which had 
been accepted by all parties, was sunk by Nehru when he an- 
nounced in a press conference that Congress was not bound by 
that plan. This led to the withdrawal of their acceptance by 
the Moslem League as well and the British Government was 
convinced that partition was the only solution of the Indian 
problem. 

But are individuals as important in determining the course 
of history? “Individuals make a difference and have made a 
difference,” said Nehru, commenting upon the charges. “But,” 
he added, “sometimes individuals are only symbols of forces at 
work.” 

Masoop GHAZNAVI 


America and the Russo-Finnish War, by Andrew J. Schwartz. 
(Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1960, Pp. vi, 103, 
index, $3.25) 


Americans have never ceased to marvel at the Finnish people: 
Finland was the only debtor to pay its post-World War I debts 
consistently; it fought valiantly against overpowering Soviet 
aggressive forces during the Winter War (1939-40); maintained 
its independence during World War II; and escaped the fate 
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that befell other Eastern European countries after the War. 

In this interesting compendium the author traces U. S. for- 
eign policy toward Finland during 1939-44, making good use 
of unpublished diplomatic correspondence which reveals the 
divergent attitudes of Washington and its Helsinki Legation 
before and during the Winter War. The Legation was more 
sympathetic but the prevailing policy was “dominated by strong 
isolationist sentiment and strict adherence to the Neutrality 
Acts.” 

During World War II the U.S. attempted to extricate Fin- 
land from the battlefield, but German pressure and Helsinki’s 
desire to go beyond the reacquisition of Finnish territory pre- 
cluded success. The U. S. did not sever diplomatic relations 
with Finland until June, 1944 and never seriously contemplated 
declaration of war. In view of the unfamiliar geography under 
discussion, a map would have been helpful. 

Joun J. Karcu 


Lords of Life by Chula Chakrabongse. (New York, Taplinger, 
1960. Pp. 352, maps, genealogy, $8.50) 


Written by his Royal Highness, Prince Chula Chakrabongse, 
cousin of the King of Siam (or as it is now known, Thailand), 
this book is a labor of love and devotion to scholarship in the 
Chagli family, still the reigning dynasty of Thailand. It is not 
history, in the accepted sense today since it tells nothing of 
the Thai people, their aspirations, their social competence, or 
their economic condition. It is rather history, in the old sense, 
reciting the wars, the reigns of various war-lords and the incur- 
sions of neighboring rival countries (principally Burma) during 
the elapse of centuries. 

Nevertheless, it is brimful of anecdotes, meticulous in its de- 
tail of the attempts of various countries including Portugal, 
France and Great Britain to use the Siamese as colonial vassals 
throughout the last four centuries. The author himself, is an 
expatriate Thai living in England with a British wife and 
sharing doubtlessly the income of the Chagli family, whose vast 
estates have produced a fortune for the family, wherever they 
may reside. 

The book is beautifully written, generously illustrated with 
both pictures and maps and contains a chronological table of the 
Chagli family, which assumed control of the country in the 
seventeeth century. It is now a limited monarchy, granting (as 
education proceeds) more and more power to the Parliament. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of religion, freedom from fear 
and freedom from want, the Four Freedoms, are all present in 
Thailand, friend of the United States. Prince Chula has 
written a worthy book. 

Frankiin DunHAM 


Conduct of American Diplomacy, by Dr. Elmer Plischke. (Prince- 
ton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1961. Pp. 660, $8.50) 


The flyleaf of this book indicates that it is a “standard refer- 
ence work and textbook for Foreign Service candidates and other 
students of American diplomacy.” This reviewer agrees with this, 
but would go further and say that it should be read by anyone 
interested in the conduct of our foreign affairs. This second 
edition includes a substantial amount of new material and brings 
up to date the 1951 edition. There are two groups of appendices, 
supplying tables, documents and charts. An extensive bibliography 
and index are also included. 


Ambassadors Ordinary and Extraordinary, by FE. Wilder Spauld- 
ing. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1961. Pp. 302, 
$5.00) 

Mr. Spaulding aptly describes his own book in his foreward: 

“This volume is primarily an informal study of ministers and 

ambassadors, from Benjamin Franklin to the present time, who 
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are important and interesting examples of the Americans—good, 
bad or indifferent—who have represented the United States 
abroad.” This book is interesting reading, but in some respects is 
misleading to the uninformed regarding our diplomatic service. 
I agree that there is room for improvement, but at the same 
time, Mr. Spaulding practically ignores the careers of some of our 
outstanding diplomats in the last 20 years. Their experiences 
could be invaluable to those following in their footsteps. There 
is a bibliography and index. 

Coins 

Associate Editor, World Affairs 


Carthage, by B. H. Warmington. (New York, Praeger, 1960. 
Pp. 222, bibliog., maps, illustrations, $4.50) 


The report of Carthaginian history and civilization describes 
its place in the traditional Mediterranean world. The author is 
lecturer on ancient history at Bristol University. It has been 
many years since such a complete narrative was published in 
English. The author presents the whole picture from the stand- 
point of Carthage, which is unique since accounts came to us 
through Rome. Three chapters deal with foundation to fifth 
century (B.C.) expansion and sea voyages to establish outposts of 
trade. Naturally, wars take up much of the city’s reported history 
and space in this narrative, but there is also an adequate picture 
of political, economic, and religious life. The longest chapter 
regards Hannibal’s leadership, personality, behavior and his ex- 
tended opposition to Rome. Lastly, that sorrowful sight of the 
destruction at Carthage, a city which had flourished for over 700 
years. Scipio Aemilianus wept at its fate, with a premonition that 
the same ruin would happen to his own Rome. Carthage is a 
book for those with an interest in the history of antiquity, without 
specialized knowledge. 


A, J. 


The Manipulation of Human Behavior, edited by Albert D. Bid- 
erman and Herbert Zimmer (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xii, 323, $7.95) 


This book, consisting of seven papers by four psychologists, 
three psychiatrists and a social science research associate, critically 
examines numerous conjectures about the application of scientific 
knowledge to the interrogation of persons who do not relish in- 
terrogation. In a time of psychological warfare and severe in- 
terrogation of prisoners of war the subject is timely. However, it 
is a book for scientists and indicates that still more data are 
necessary in order to determine whether or not man can really 
be forced to act contrary to his beliefs and to what he considers 
to be his self-interest. 

The seven chapters deal with effects on the brain function 
resulting from physiological condition of the person under inter- 
trogation; effects on behavior resulting from isolation; use of 
drugs and hypnosis in interrogation; evaluating information 
through physiological responses; experimental investigation of 
interpersonal influence; and malingering, the simulation of mental 
illness. 

The introduction by the two editors, and the seven papers, 
include a valuable list of references to scientific literature. These 
lists range from 36 references at the end of chapter 4, to 137 at 
the end of chapter 3. The book has author and subject indexes. 

Homer T. RosENBERGER 


Jubal’s Raid, General Early’s Famous Attack on Washington in 
1864, by Frank Vandiver. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Pp. 198, illus., maps, notes, bibliog., $4.95) 

Early’s raid on Washington, D. C. was conceived as one 
method of relieving pressure on Richmond by Grant’s over- 
whelmingly superior forces. His real objective was not Wash- 
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ington but so to divert attention from the Shenandoah Valley, 
that it would be free of enemy troops at harvest time. These 
operations against Washington have a fascination beyond tech- 
nical interest, when he penetrated closer to the heart of the 
North’s war activities than the North had yet penetrated the 
South. 

By the narrowest of margins Early failed to capture Washing- 
ton. He made trouble for the Union armies until his final crush- 
ing March 31, 1865 at Waynesboro, 

MarGareET ALLison BiLLincs 


Editor of World A ffairs 


A Short Path to World Peace, by Martin W. Polak. (Hilversum, 
The Netherlands, C. de Boer, Jr., 1960. Pp. 87, $1.75) 


The good will and good faith of the author are manifest on 
every page of this slim volume. His plan for world government is 
a perfectly good one; as good as, but no better, than many others, 
His convictions are strong. His heart is good. All that is missing 
is a world in which such a plan could be more than a dream. 

The pathos of this, as of so many other similar plans, is that 
there is, of course, no “short path” to world peace. The prob- 
lems of peace are so complex that, indeed, it may be doubted 
that any problem of peace as such would remain if the other com- 
plexities of politics, of economics and of militarism could be 
removed. 

This plan, like others of a similar nature, shows that its author 
has not been a practitioner of the art of diplomacy. In sum, this 
author knows little of what he is talking about. Nevertheless, 
it is good to know that there are people in the world who attempt 
the impossible in such good cause, and one may wish him luck. 

LAWRENCE W, WapsworTH 
The American University 


They Fought for the Union, by Frances A. Lord. (Harrisburg, 
Penn., The Stackpole Company, 1960. Pp. 375, illus., $12.50) 
This is primarily a reference work on “reliable information 

. « . concerning the human resources on both sides, how they were 

armed, equipped, trained, and employed as individuals,” It con- 

stitutes a wealth of information, presently scattered throughout 
various sources which can now be consulted easily. 

The sections are, for the most part, well written with careful 
analyses of each aspect of the life of the Northern soldier. With 
such a broad canvas there are inevitably some weaknesses, For 
some chapters the fare seems much too scanty. There is much 
that is appealing and the reader will find himself dipping again 
and again into Dr, Lord’s work. 

An extremely valuable bibliography will prove useful to any 
one interested in the Northern Civil War soldier. 

A concluding chapter constitutes a fitting eulogy of the North- 
ern soldier. 

E. 
Library of Congress 


A Wind from the North, by Ernle Bradford. (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1960. Pp. ix, 277, chronology, list 
of sources, notes, $5.00) 


History of Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal, by an 
author who has made three crossings of the Atlantic under sail 
during 15 years—a good reason for writing this biography of a 
prince who directed sea-borne explorations. 

From the establishment of Ceuta as a European base on the 
African continent seems to have come Prince Henry’s urge for 
further discovery, pacification, and colonization. He persuaded 
credulous and inexperienced sailors to venture into unknown 
regions, with each journey going farther from the home port 
of Sagres. Starting with a rediscovery of the Madeira islands, 
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they gained skill and confidence that carried them to the Bight of 
Benin before the death of Henry in 1460. 

Ernle Bradford’s detailed description of natural phenomena at 
sea and use of navigational aids adds salt to the tale. Other events 
in the prince’s life that reflect his good judgment concerning 
affairs of State have not been neglected. For followers of history 
or people who relish true adventure, A Wind from the North 
merits attention. 


A. J. 


Profiles of African Leaders by Thomas Patrick Melady. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1961. Pp. xii, 186, index, $4.95) 


Ths book concerns the leaders of what the author terms “Black 
Africa,” that part of the continent below the Sahara except the 
Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias. Africa is traditionally 
broken down into three other areas: (1) Egypt and parts of Libya 
and Sudan, (2) the Maghreb area including parts of Libya, 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, and (3) the Union of South Africa 
and Rhodesia. Central Africa was best known to Dr. Melady and 
perhaps least known to the general reading public so it is just as 
well to understand the leading personalities who figure in the 
Central African revolt against colonialism. 

Two short chapters on the African revolution and the begin- 
nings of its leadership introduce a series of biographical sketches. 


They include Haile Selassie 1, Tom Mboya, Julius Nyerere, Sekou 
Touré, William V. S. Tubman, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, Alhaji Sir Abukakar and a few other recently 
prominent Africans including Nyasaland’s Dr. Hastings Banda, 
Having talked personally with most of these leaders, the author 
is able to bring a fresh and personal touch of understanding of 
their problems, Melady’s stay in Africa in 1954 and 1956, as 
well as his subsequent studies of African affairs, had enabled him 
to relate the African leader not only to his country’s historical 
development but to the development of the entire continent. 
This little volume can easily be read in one sitting and the infor- 
mation which may be gained in such a short time is worth more 
than the time spent. 

The winning of African souls first by the Christian missionaries 
and more recently by linguistically and technically trained mis- 
sionaries of Communism has triggered Black Africa into the 
center of world affairs. The aspirations of many of these leaders 
for independent states have been realized; but they all might 
still recall the words from Tennyson which the young, penniless 
Nkrumah recalled when he launched his campaign for the Gold 
Coast: 

So little done, such things to be— 
So many words, so much to do; 


Vance L. SHIFLETT 
D. C. Teachers College 


THE MULTILATERAL TECHNIQUE 


States which agree are at peace with one another. The extent of their peaceful relations 
is the extent of their agreement on matters fundamental and minor. We think of agreement 
as bilateral, between A and B; but in multilateral institutions and treaties the relation is 
each to each and is much more extensive. The Charter of the United Nations to which there 
are 99 parties is the legal equivalent of 4,851 bilateral identical treaties. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in which 15 states are associated, has graphically contrasted its own 
multilateral efficiency with its bilateral relationships in the illustrations, here reproduced. 


In the past, a consultation between 15 sovereign 
governments would have required 105 bilateral 
disCUSSIONS. 
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Today, common problems are solved in NATO by 
multilateral discussions around the Council table, 
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Courtesy of John Longard 


The Peace Tower shown above is a dominating land- 
mark in the Capital of our neighbor, Canada, Ottawa. 


It towers above the buildings of Canadian Parliament, 
at a height of 220 feet, with a copper spire adding an addi- 
tional 72 feet. The carrillon in the Peace Tower has 53 bells. 
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